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IN^TaODUCTION 


PSYCHOLOGY, PHENOMENOLOGY, 
AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

P SYCHOLOGY is a discipline which aspires to be 
positive ; that is, it tries to draw its resources 
exclusively from experience. The age of associa- 
tionists is certainly gone, and contemporary psy- 
chologists are no longer prohibited from asking 
and interpreting. But like the doctor they want to 
^ face their object. When one speaks of contempo- 
rary psychology it is still necessary to limit the 
concept of experience, for,»in effect, there can be 
a host of diverse experiences; for example, one 
may have to decide whether or not there is an 
experience of essences dt values or a religious ex- 
perience. The psychologist intends to use only two 
types of well defined experiences, that which gives 
us the spatial-temporal perception of organized 
bodies, and the inti]utive,^nov^dge of^ourselves 
that is called reflexive^experience. If there are any 
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disputes among the psychologists as to method, they 
can bear almost solely on the following problem : 
arc these two types of information complemen- 
tary, should one be subordinated to the other, or 
should one of them be boldly discarded? But they 
arc in agreement on one essential principle: the 
inquiry should start, before everything else, with 
facts. 

If we ask ourselves what a fact is, we see that it 
is defined by that which one should meet in the 
course of an investigation and that it always pre- 
sents itself as an unexpected enrichment and a 
novelty in relation to anterior facts. It is therefore 
not necessary to count on the facts to organize 
themselves in a synthetic totality which by ijself 
might yield its meaning. In other words, if one 
calls anthropology a discipline which claims to de- 
fine the essence of man and the human condition, 
psychology — even the psychology of man — ^is not 
and never will be anthropology. It does not intend 
to define and limit a priori the object of its inquiry. 
The idea of man which it accepts is quite empiri- 
cal : throughout the world are a number of crea- 
tures who present analogous natures to experience. 
Moreover, other science, sociology and psychqj- 
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ogy, proceed to inform us that there are certain 
objective connections between these creatures. 

No more is needed fpr the psychologist, in the 
name of a working hypothesis, to accept prudently 
to limit his investigations provisionally to this group 
of creatures. The available sources about them 
are indeed more easily accessible since they live in 
society, speak a language, and leave traces of their 
activity. But the psychologist does not commit him- 
self ; He does not know whether the notion of man 
may not be arbitrary. It may be too vast ; we do 
not have to put the Australian primitive into the 
same psychological class as the American workman 
of 1939. It may be too narrow', nothing says that 
an jibyss separates the higher apes from the human 
being. In any case, the psychologist., rigorously 
guards against considering the men_ about , him .as. 

This notion of similitude, on 
the basis of which one might be able to build an 
anthropology, seems to lum ridiculous and danger- 
ous. He will readily admit, with the reservations 

m • • • • 

made above, that.he is a mm, that is, that he is a 
part of the class which has bedh isolated provision-v 
ally* But he. will take into consideration that this 
human character should be conferred upon him 
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a posteriori and that he can not, insofar as he is a 
member of that class, be a privileged object of 
study, except for the sake of experiments. He will 
therefore learn /rom others that he is man and his 
nature as a man will not be revealed to him in a 
particular way by the pretext that he is himself 
what he studies. Like "objective” experimentation, 
introspection will furnish only facts. 

If it is necessary that there be later a rigorous 
concept of man — and even that is doubtful — this 
concept can be envisaged only as the crown of a 
finished science, that is, one which is done with 
forever. It would be still only a unifying hypothe- 
sis, invented to co-ordinate and grade the infinite 
collection of facts which have been brought^ to 
light. This is to say that the idea of man, if ever it 
takes on a positive meaning, will be only a conjec- 
ture aiming to establish connections between dis- 
parate materials and will attain verisimilitude only 
by its* success. Pierce defit*d hypo^esis as the sum 
of the experimental results which it allows us to 
foresee. Thus, th^idea of man can be only the slim 
of the established facts which it allows us to unite. 
However, if some psychologists were to use a cer- 
tain conception of man before this ultimate syn- 
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thesis were possible, it would be a strictly personal 
act, a conducting wire as it were or, better, like an 
idea in the Kantian sense, and their first duty 
would be never to lose sight of the fact that it was 
a regulating concept. 

It follows from so many precautions that psy- 
chology, insofar as it claims to be a science, can 
furnish only a sum of miscellaneous facts, most of 
which have no connection with the others. What 
can be more different, for example, than the study 
of the strobo scopic illu sion and the Inferiority com- 
plex? This confusion is not due to chance but to 
the very principles of the science of psychology. To 
expect the fact is, by definition, to expect the 
isolated, to prefer, because of positivism, the acci- 
dental to the essential, the contingent to the neces- 
sary, disorder to order; it, is, on principle, to cast 
what is essential into the future : "That will do for 
later, when we shall have assembled enough facts.” 
In short, psychologists do not realize that it* is just 
as impossible to get to essence by accumulating acci- 
dents as to reach i by adding figures to the right 
of 0.99. 

If their only aim is to accumulate details of 

#■ 

knowledge there is nothing to be said ; one simply 
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does not see what interest there is in these labors 
of a collector. But if they are animated, in their 
modesty, by the hope, in itself praiseworthy, that 
later on, on the basis of their monographs, an 
anthropological synthesis wall be realized, they are 
in full contradiction with themselves. It will be 
said that this is precisely the method and ambition 
of the natural sciences. The answer to that is that 
the natural sciences do not aim at knowing the 
world) but the possible conditions of certain general 
phenomena. This notion of world has long since 
vanished beneath the criticism of methodologists, 
and precisely because one could not both apply the 
methods of the positive sciences and hope that they 
would one day lead to discovering the meaning^of 
the synthetic totality which one calls world. But 
man is a being of the same type as the world. It is , 
even possible as Heidegger believes, that the notions 
of world and of “human reality” {Dasein) are in- 
separa'blc. Psychology shoifld resign itself to doing 
without human reality for precisely that reason, 
supposing at least lhat this human reality does 
exist. 

Applied to a particular example the study^of 
the emotions, for example, what will the principles^ 
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and the methods of the psychologist give us? First 
of all, our knowledge of the emotion will be added 
from without to other knowledge about the physical 
being. The emotion will present itself as an irre- 
ducible novelty in relation to the phenomena of 
attention, memory, perception, etc. You can, in- 
deed, inspect these phenomena and the empirical 
notion of them we build following the psychol- 
ogists ; you can turn them about again and again 
as you please and you will not discover the slightest 
essential connection with emotion. All the same, the 
psychologist grants that man has emotions because 
experience teaches him so. 

Thus, emotion is first of all and in principle an 
aej^ident. In textbooks of psychology it is a chapter 
which follows other chapters, as calcium follows 
hydrogen or sulphur in textbooks of chemistry. As 
for studying the possible conditions of an emotion, 
that is, wondering whether the veiy structure of 
human reality makes eftiotions possible and how it 
makes them possible, that would appear useless and 
absurd to a psychologist: what good is it to ask 
whether emotion is possible precisely because 

• j- • 

iti,s. 

The psychologist will likewise turn to experience 
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lo establish the limits and definition of emotive 
phenomena. In fact, he would be able to observe 
there that he already has an idea of emotion, since, 
after inspecting the facts, he will draw a line of de- 
marcation between the facts of emotion and those 
which are not such ; indeed, how could experience 
furnish him with a principle of demarcation if he 
did not already have it? But the psychologist pre- 
fers to hold to the belief that the facts group them- 
selves before his eyes by themselves. At present it is 
a matter of studying the emotions one has just iso- 
lated. To do that we shall agree to realize affecting 
situations or to turn to those particularly emotive 
subjects which pathology offers us. We shall then 
apply ourselves to determining the factors of this 
complex state ; we shall isolate the bodily reactions 
(which, moreover, we shall be able to establish with 
the greatest precision) , the behavior, and the state 
of consciousness, properly so called. Following this 
we shall be able to formtiate our laws and offer 
our explanations ; that is, we shall try to unite these 
three types of factoft in an irreversible order. If I 
am a partisan of therintellectualist theory, for ex- 
ample, I shall set up a constant and irreversible 
.succession between the inner state considered*" as 
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antecedent and the physiological disturbances con- 
sidered as consequents. 

If, on the contrary, I think with the partisans of 
the peripheric theory that “a mother is sad becau.se 
she weeps,” I shall, at bottom, limit myself to re- 
versing the order of the factors. In any case, what 
is certain is that I shall not seek the explanation or 
the laws of emotion in the general and essential 
structures of human reality, but in the processes of 
the emotion itself, with the result that even when 
it has been duly described and explained" it wiU 
never be anything but one fact among others, a faqt 
closed in on itself which will never permit mther, 
of understanding a thing other than itself or of 
grasping by means of it the essential reality of man. 

'It was in reaction against the inadequacies of 
psychology and psycholqgism that about ^rty 
years ago a new discipline was, constituted called 
phe nomen ology. Its founder, Hu sserl , was struck 
by this truth : essences «nd facts are incomihensur- 
able, and one who begins his inquiry with facts will 
rtfeyer arrive at essences. If I Seek the psychic facts 
which are at the basis of the^arithmetic attitude of 
the man who counts and calculates, I shall never 
arrive at the reconstitution of the arithmetic 
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essences of unity, number, and operation. How- 
ever, without giving up the idea of experience (the 
principle of phenomenology is to go to “things 
themselves” and the basis of these methods is eidetic 
intuition), it must be made flexible and must take 
■into account the experience of essences and values ; 
it must even recognize that essences alone permit 
W to classify and inspect the facts. 

If we did not have implicit recourse to the essence 
of emotion, it would be impossible for us to dis- 
tinguish the particular group of facts of emotivity 
among the mass of psychic facts. Since one has had 
implicit recourse to the essence of emotion as well, 
phenomenology will therefore prescribe that we 
have explicit recourse to it and, by concepts, that 
we set up the content of this essence once and for 
all. One understands w^ enough that.the idea of 
man can no longer be an empirical concept, the 
product of historical generalizations, but that, on 
the cofltrary, we have to use, without mentioning 
it, the priori" essence of human being in order 
to give a somwhat soiid basis to the generalizations 
of the psychologist.>But besides, psychology, consid- 
ered as a science of certain human facts, could not 
Ije a beginning because the psychic facts we meet 
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are never the first ones. They are, in their essential 
structure, man’s reactions against the world. There- 
fore, they assume man and the world and can only 
take on their true meaning if one has first eluci- 
dated these two notioas. If we wish to found a psy- 
chology, we shall have to go beyond the psychic, 
beyond man’s situation in the world, to the very 
source of man, the world, and the psychic: the 
transcendental and the consecutive consciousness 
which we attain by “phenomenological reduction’’ 
or “putting the world in parentheses.” 

It is this consciousness which must be interro- 
gated, and what gives value to its responses is pre- 
cisely that it is mine. Thus H usserl knows how to 
take advantage of this absolute proximity of con- 
sciousness in relation to itself from which the psy- 
chologist had not wished to profit. He takes advan- 
tage knowingly and with full security, since every 
consciousness exists to the exact extent to which, 

k 1 

it is conscious of existiftg. But there, as above, he 
refuses to interrogate consciousness about /acts ; on 
tRe transcendental level we should again find the 
confusion of psychology, Whdt he is going to try to 
describe and fix by concepts is precisely the essences 
which preside as -the transcendental field unrolls. 
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Therefore, there will be, for example, a phenome- 
nology of emotion which, after having “put the 
world in parentheses” will study emotion as a pure ^ 
transcendental phenomenon — and will do so not by T 
turning to particular emotions but by seeking to 
attain and elucidat e th e transcendental essence of 
emotion as an organized type of conscio usness. 

Hei degge r, ano^er^ phenomenologist, likewise 
took as his point of departure this absolute prox- 
imity of the investigator and the thing investigated. 
The thing which differentiates every inquiry about 
man from other types of rigorous questions is pre- 
cisely the privileged fact that human reality is oui- 
selves.^/JThc, existant which we must analyze,” 
writes Heidegger, “is our self. The being of this 
existant is mine.” ^ Now it is not a matter of inefif- 
Terence that this human reality is J precisely be- 
cause, for human reality, to exist is always to assume 
its being, that is, to be responsible for it instead of 
'receiving it from the outside like a stone. "And as 
‘ I j kuman real ity’ is essentially its own possibility, this 
existanrean ^ch oose*^itselt in itsTieing; it can 
itself and can lo.se itself.” “ This “assumption” of 

' * Still und Zeit, p. 41. 
p. 41. 
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self which characterizes human reality implies an- 
understanding of human reality itself, however 
obscure this understanding may be. “In the being 
of this existant, the latter relates itself to its being.”*'' 
In effect, unders.tanding is not a.,quality coming to 
^human reality from the outside; it is its character- 
istic way of existing. Thus, the human reality which 
is I assumes its own being by understanding it. This 
understanding is mine. I am, therefore, first, a being 
who more or less obscurely understands his reality 
as man, which signifies that I m akp n^ selj^ man i n^ 

sucETlmaytE^efore in- 
the basis of this interroga- 
tion lead an analysis of the “human reality” to a 
""successful conclusion which can be used as a foun- 

a 

» dation for an anthropology. Here, of course, it is 
no longer a question ofintrospectionj first becayse 
introspection meets only the fact^. then because my , 
understanding of human reality is obscure and not 
authentic. It must be cleared up and explained. 

In any case, the hermeneutic of existence will 
be able to found an anthropology, and that £^thro- 
pology will serye as a basis fpY any psychology. We i 
are, therefore, in a situation which is the reverse of; 
^ ® Ibid., p. 43. 


vmder^nding m;^ ltits 
terrogate myself and on 
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that of the psychologists, since we start from the 
synthetic totality that is man and establish the 
essence of man before making a start in psychol- 


/m any rate, phenonienology is the study of phe- 
nomena-— not facts. And by phenomenon must be 
imderstood “that which manifests itself,” that 
whose reality is precisely appearance. “And this 
rself-manifestation’ is not any sort of manifestation 
. . the being of the existant is not something ‘be- 
hind which’ there is still something ‘which does not 
appear.’ ” ^ .In effect, for human reality, to exist 
is, according to Heidegger, to assume its own being 
jn an existential mode of understanding; for con- 
sciousness, to ^exist is to appea r, in Husserl’s sejjse 
,^1 the word. Since appearance is here the absolute, 
it is appearance which Ynust be described and in- 
terrogated. From this point of view, Heidegger 
thinks^that in every human attitude — ^for example 
in emotion, since we wer^ speaking of it a little 
while ago — ^we shall find the whole of human 
reality, since emotion is the human reality whidi 
assumes itself and which, “aroused,” “directs” itself 
toward the world. As for Husserl, he thi^ thajt a 
‘ Sfin pp. 35-36, 
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phenomenoiogical description, of emotion will bring 
to light the essential stmcture of consciousness, since 
an emotion is precisely a conscious ness. And con- 
versely, a problem arises which the psychologist 
does not even suspect ; can types of consciousness 
be conceived which would not include emotion 
among their possibilities, or must we see in it an 
indispensable structure of consciousnfess? There- 
fore, the phenomenologist will^terrogate emotion 
about consciousness or.a&out .mchi. He will^^k it 
not only vyhat it is but what it has tp teach us, about 
a being, one of whose ch^acteristics is exactly, that 
he is capablp of bemg jnoyed. And invei'sely he will 
jittterrogate consciousness, .Human teality, about 
emotion : what must a consciousness be for emotion , 

• I 

to be possible, perhaps even to be necessary? 

We can understand, at the present time, the 
reasons for the psychologist’s mistrust of phenom- 
enology. The psychologist’s first precaution consists, 
in effect, of considering the psychic state hi sujch 
a way that it removes from it all signification. The 
psychic state is for him always a fact and, as such, 
always accidental. And this accidental character is 
jui^t what the psychologist holds to most. If one 
^ould ask a scientist, “Why do bodies attract each 
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other in accordance with Newton’s Law?” he will 
reply, “I know nothing about that ; because it hap- 
pens to be so.” And if one should ask him, “What 
does this attraction signify?*’ he will reply, “It sig- 
nifies nothing. It is.” In like manner, the psychol- 
ogist, when questioned about emotion, is quite 
proud of answering, “It is. Why? I know nothing 
about that. I simply state it. I know nothing about 
its sigiufication.” For the phenomenologist, on the 
contrary, every human fact is, in essence, significa- 
tive. If you remove its signification, you remove its 
nature as human fact. The task of a phenomenql-] 
ogist, therefore, will be to study tHe signification of 
emotion. What are we to understand by that? 

To signify is to.in^catc another thing; and^to 
indicate it in such a way that in developing the 
signification one will finsd precisely the thing signi- 
fied. For the psychologist emotion signifies nothing 
because hestwdies it as a fact, that.is, by cutting it 
away from everything, elsfi^. Therefore, it will be 
non-significative from its beginning ; but if every 
human fact is rea&y significative, the emotion 
Stuped by the psy^blogist is, by its nature, dead, 

; non-psychic, inhuman, If, in ,,tb,e manner of _fhe 
phenomenologist, we wish to make of emotion a,, 
r 16 < 
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true phenomenon of consciousness, it will, on the 
contrary, be necessary to consider it as significative 
from the first. That is, we shall affirm that it is 
strictly to the extent that it signifies. We shall not 
first lose ourselves in the study of physiological 
facts, precisely because, taken by themselves and 
in isolation, they signify almost nothing. They are — 
that’s all. But on the contrary, we shall try, by de- 
veloping the signification of behavior and of the 
affected consciousness, to make explicit the thing 
which is signified. We know what the thing signP” 

• fied is from its origin : t he emotion signifies, in its 
o wn way, the whole of ^r>ngpi(^iignft.cc nr, if we put 
ourselves on the existential level, of human reality. 
It is not an accident because human reality_is not 
an accumulation of facts. It expresses from a defi- 
nite point of view the human synthetic totality 
in its entirety. And we need not underetand by that 
that it is the effect of human reality. I t is the human 
r eality itself in the forfh of “emoti on.” That beings 
so, it is impossible to consider emotio p. as a psycho- 
physiological disorder. It has its essence, its par- 
ticular structures, its laws ofappearing, audits. »g- 
nification. It cannot come to human reality from 
the outside. On*the contrary, it is man who as^ 
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sumes his emotion, and consequently e motion is 
an organized form of human existen ce. 

We have no intention of entering here upon a 
phenomenological study of emotion. Such a study, 
if one had to sum it up very briefly, would deal 
with aflfectivity as an existential mode of human 
reality. But our ambitions are more limited- We 
should like to see a study of emotion in a precise 
and concrete case, if pure psychology can reason- 
ably extract a method and some lessons from phe- 
nomenology. We agree that )^chology does not 
put man into question or the world in parentheses. 

It takes man in the world as he presents himself 
through a multitude of situations, in the caf6, v/i^ 
his family, at war. Generally speaking, what in? 
terests it is man in situations. As such, it is, as we 
have seen,^s^bordinate to phenomenology, since ai 
really positiW study of man in situations should first^ 
have elucidated ^^^otionf of man, ^tld, being- 
imthe-world, and situation. But, after all, phe^ 
“fibmenology has scarcely been bom and all thesS 
notions are quite far from their definitive elucida- 
tion. Should psychology wait until phenomenology 
reaches maturity? We do not think so. But if itr 
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does not wait for the definitive establishment of an 
anthropology, it ought not lose sight of the fact that 
this anthropology is realizable, and that if one day 
it is realized, the psychological disciplines will have 
to have their source there. For the time being, it 
should not aim so much at gathering facts as at in- 
terrogating phenomena, that is, to put it exactly, 
psychic events, insofar as they are significations and 
not insofar as they ai-e pure facts. For example, it 
will recognize that emotion docs not exist as a cor- 
poreal phenomenon, since a body cannot be 
affected, for want of pov/er to confer a meaning 
on its own manifestations. It will immediately sedc 
something beyond vascular or respiratory disturb- 
aijccs, this s eethin g being the feeling of joy or 
sadness, Butfas this ibding is not exactly a quality 
imposed on fioy or sadn^s from the outside, as it 
exists only to ih& ^xtenM o which it appears, that is, 
to which it is “assumed” by the human rqaljty, it 
is consciousness itself* which it will interrogate, 
since joy is joy only insofar as it appears as such. 

And precisely because it seeks not facts but sig- 
nifications, it will abandon Ihc methods of induc- 
tiyc introspection or external empirical observation 
, to seek only to grasp and fix the essence of phe- 
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nomena. It will, therefore, also proclaim itself an 
eidetic science. However, through the psychic phe- 
nomenon it will not aim at the thing signified as 
such, that is, the human totality. It does not have 
sufficient means at its disposal to attempt this study. 
What will interest it solely is the phenomenon inso- 
far as it is significative. In the same way I can 
try to grasp the essence of 'the “proletariat” through 
the word “proletariat.” In that case, I will be prac- 
tising sociology. But the linguist studies the word 
proletariat insofar as it signifies proletariat and he 
will be uneasy about the vicissitudes of the word as 
a carrier of signification. Such a science is perfectly 
possible. 

What does it lack to be real? To have sho^ 
proofs. We have shown that if human reality ap- 
pears to the psychologist as a collection of miscel- 
laneous data, it is because the psychologist has 
readily taken a point of view from which its reality 
had to appear to him as ^ch. But that does not 
necessarily imply that human reality is anything 
other than a collection. What we have proved is 
only that it cannot appear otherwise to the psy- 
chologist. It remains to know whether it can bg^r 
a phemimcnological invcstigatioti at its roots, that 
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is, whether emotion, for example, is truly a signifi- 
cative phenomenon. The following pages should be 
regarded as an experiment in phenomenological 
p.sychology. We shall try to place ourselves on the 
grounds of signification and to treat emotion as a 
phenomenon. 



CHAPTER ONE 


THE CLASSICAL THEORIES 


W E KNOW all the criticisms which have been 
raised against the peripheric theory of the 
emotions. How are we to explain the subtle emo- 
tions? Passive joy? How can we grant that com- 
monplace organic reactions can account for quali- 
fied psychic states? How can modifications which 
are qualitative (and, thereby, as if uninterrupted in 
their vegetative functions) correspond to a qualita- 


tive series of states which are irreducible among 
them? For example, the physiological modifica^ 
tions which correspond to anger differ only in iii-| 
tensity from those which correspond to joy (slightly! 
accelerated respiratory rhythm, slight increase 
in muscular tonicity, extension of bio-chemical| 
changes, arterial terfsion, etc.), yet anger is not 
more intense joy; iris something else, at least 
insofar as it presents itself to consciousness. It 
would serve no purpose to show tiiat in joy there is 
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an excitation which predisposes one to anger, to 
cite idiots who pass continually (for example, while 
rocking on a bench and accelerating their rocking) 
from joy to anger. The idiot who is angry is not 
“ultra joyful.” Even if he has passed from joy to 
anger (and nothing allows us to assert that a 'host 
of psychic events has not intervened), anger is not 
reducible to joy. 

It seems to me what is common to all these objec- 
tions could be summed up thus: William James 
distinguishes two groups of phenomena in emotion, 
a group of physiological phenomena and a group 
of psychological phenomena .tyhich we shall here- 
after call the state of con sc iousne ss. The essence of , 
his thesis is that the state of consciousness called ; 
“joy, anger, etc.” is nothing other than the con- - 
sciousness of phygialQpcal^jnanifestatiQnsr— their 
. projection in consciousnes if you like. But all the 
' critics of James, examining “emotion,” a “state” 
of consciousness, and th&concomitaut physiological 
manifestations, do not recognize projection in the 
fcEtner which is the shadow cast by -the latter. They 
find more, and — ^whether or -not they arc clearly 
conscious of it-r— something else. More; one can, in 
imagination, push bodily disorders to the limit, but 
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in vain ; it could not be understood why the cor- 
responding consciousness would be a terrorized 
consciousness. Terror is an extremely painful, even 
unbearable, state, and it is inconceivable that a 
Ijodily state perceived for and in itself should ap- 
pear to consciousne.ss with this frightful character. 
Something else: in effect, even if emotion perceived 
objectively presents itself as a physiological dis- 
order, insofar as it is a fact it is not at all a dis- 
order or an utter chaos. It has a meaning ; it sig- 
nifies something. And by that we do not mean only 
that it presents itself as a pure quality ; it sets itself 
up as a certain relationship of our psychic being 
with the world, and this relationship, or rather our 
consciousness of it, is not a chaotic connection be- 
tween the ego and the universe. It is an organized 
and describable structure. 

I do not see that the cort ico- thalam ic sensitivity, 
.recently invented by the same ones who make these 
criticisms of James, allows for a satisfactory answer 
to the question. First, James’s peri pheric theory 
had a great advantage ; It took into account omy 
phy.siological disturbances which could be revealed 
directly or indirectly. The theory of cerebral sensi- 
tivity invokes an unverifiable cortical disturbance. 
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Sherrington has made some experiments on dogs, 
and one can certainly praise his skill as an operator. 
But these experiments taken by themselves, prove 
absolutely nothing. 

From the fact that the head of a dog practically 
isolated from its body still gives signs of emotion, 
I do not see that one has the right to conclude that 
the dog experiences a complete emotion. Moreover, 
even supposing that the existence of a cortico- 
thalamic sensitivity were established, it would again 
be necessary to ask the previous question; can a 
physiological disturbance, whatever it may be, ao^ 
count for the organized character of emotion? 

This is what Janet understood quite well, bu® 
exjgressed imfortunately, when he said that James, 
hr his description of emotion lacked the psychic. 
Janet taking a stiictly objective standpoint, wished 
to record only the external manifestations of emo- 
tion. But he thought that, even considering only 
the organic phenomena Ivhich one can describe and 
reveal from the exterior, these phenomena imme- 
^ately admit of being classeS in two categories, 
^j^chic phenomena, or behavior, and physiological 
pb ji ^home aa., "K theory of emotion winch wishes to 
restore to the psychic its preponderant role should 
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make of emotion a matter of behavior. But Janet, 
like James, was sensitive, despite everything, to the 
appearance of disoider winch all emotion presents. 
Thei'efore, he ma kes emotion a less well adap ted 
behavior, or, if one prefers, a behavior of dis- 
adaptation, a behavior arising from a setback. 

When the task is too difficult and we cannot 
maintain the superior behavior which would be 
suitable to it, the psychic en&rgy liberated is spent 
in another way : we maintain an inferior behavior 
which requires a lesser physiological tension. Let us 
take, for example, a young girl whose father has 
just told her that he has pains in his arms and that 
he is a little afraid of paralysis. She rolls on the 
floor, a prey to violent emotion, which retufgs a 
few days later with the same violence and finally 
forces her to seek the hHp of doctors. In the course 
of the treatment, she confesses that the idea of 
taking care of her father and leading the austere 
life of a sick-nurse had suddenly seemed unbear- 
able. The emotion, therefore, represents in thisV 
instance a setback-behavior. It is a substitution for 
“sicknurse-behavior-unable-to-be-endured.” Like- 
wise, in his work on Obsession and Psyckasthepia) 
Jgafit cites the cases of several sick people whq, 
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liaving come to him to confess, could not get to the 
end of their confession and ended by bursting into 
sobs, sometimes even by having an attack of hys- 
teria. There again, the behavior to be kept up is 
too difficult. The tears, the hysteria, represent a 
setback-behavior which is suljstitutcd for the first ^ 
by diversion from its proper course. It is not neces- 
sary to insist; examples abound. Who docs not 
remember having bantered with a friend, having 
remained calm as long as the contest seemed equal, 
and having become irritated the very moment he 
found nothing more to answer? Janet can therefore 
pride himself on having reintegrated the psychic 
into emotion ; the consciousness which we take of 
emotion — which consciousness, moreover, is here 
only a secondary phenomenon^ is no longer the 
simple correlative of physiolsgical disorder ; it is the 
consciousness of a setback and a setback-behavior. 
The theory seems fascinating. It is certainly a psy- 
chological thesis and ha< a quite mechanistic sim- 
plicity. The phenomenon of derivation is nothing 
iribre than a change of patif for freed nervous 
energy. 

' But jiol an cjiljjlicnomciion: consciousness is the be- 
havior of behavior. 
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/^d yet, how many obscurities there are in these 
few notions which seem to be so clear. To consider 
the matter more closely, it is noticeable that Janet 
goes beyond James only by using implicitly a finality 
which his theory explicitly rejects. In effect, what 
is setback-behavior ? Should we mean by that only 
the automatic substitution for a superior behavior 
that we cannot maintain? In that case, nervous 
enw’gy could discharge itself at random and "in 
accordance with the law of least resistance. But 
then the ensemble of active reactions would be less 
a setback-behavior than an absence of behavior, 
The,re coirld be a diffuse organic reaction, a dis- 
order, in place of an adapted reaction. But isn’t that 
precisely what James has sai^ ^fo^not emotion 
intervene for him precisely ^themoment df an 
abrupt <iis-adaptation,,and does it not consist essen- 
, tiall y of the ensemble of disc yd^rs whi ch this dis- 
' gd ^p tatio^nugs abo^n the OTganisra ? doubtless, 
Janet pntsmoreeinpEaSsiin the setback than James 
docs. But what are we to understand by that? Jf 
we consider the individual as a system of behavftr, 
and if the derivation occurs automatically, thelgt- 
back is nothing ; it does not exist; the:^ Js sirtiply 
;gfibstitution of one bchtmor bjt.a diffuso-eosTmble 
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of organic manifestations. For emotion to have the 
psychic signification of a setback, QonseiQusne^s , . 
must intervene and confer this signification upon it. - 
It must keep the superior behavior as a possibility 
and must grasp the emotion precisely as a setback 
in relation to this superior behavior. But this would 
be to give to consciousness a constitutive role which 
Janet did not want at any price. If one wanted 
Janet’s theory to retain some meaning, he would be 
led logically to adopt the position of M. Wallon. 
In an article in the Revue des.Coiirs et Confer- 
ences, M. Wallon offers the following interpreta- 
tion : assume a primitive neivous system, a child’s. 
The ensemble of the new bom infant’s reactions to 
tickling, pain, etc., would always be governed by 
this system (shivering, diffuse muscular contrac- 
tions, accelerations of the tardiac rhythm, etc.) 
and would then constitute a first organic adapta- 
tion, an inherited adaptation, of course. By what 
follows we would learn about conduct and would 
realize new set-ups, that is, new systems. But when 
in*a new and difficult situation,* we cannot find the 
adapted behavior which .suits him, there would be 
a return to the primitive nervous system. It is evi- 
c|jent that this theory repre.sents the transposition of 
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Janet’s views on the levd of pure behaviorism, 
since, in short, emotional reactions are regarded not 
as a pure disorder but as a lesser adaptation: the 
nervous system of the child, the first organized 
system of defensive reflexes, is disadapted in rela- 
tion to the needs of the adult, but in itself it is a 
functional organization, analogous, for example, to 
the respiratory reflex. But it is also evident that this 
thesis is differentiated from that of James only by 
the supposition of an organic unity which would 
connect all the emotive manifestations. It goes with- 
out saying that James would have accepted the 
existence of such a system without any difficulty, 
if it had been proved. He would have held this 
modification of his own theory as of little impor- 
tance because it was of a strictly physiolo^cal 
order. Therefore, Janet, if we keep to the terms of 
his thesis, is much nearer to James than he wished 
to .say. He has failed in his attempt to reintroduce 
the “psychic” into emotion. He has not explained 
either why there are various forms of setback- 
behavior, why I ma^ react to abrupt aggression Gy 
fear or anger. Moreover, almost alljhe .pxjunples 
he cites come back to slightly diffei'eni^ated emo- 
tional upheavalsLCspbs, hysteria, etc.) which are 
r 30 * 
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much closer to what is properly called emotional 
shock than to qualified emotion. 

But it seems that there is in Janet a subjacent 
theory of emotion — and, furthermore, of conduct 
in general — ^which would introduce finality without 
naming it. In his general discussions of psychas- 
thenia or affcctivity He insists, as we have said, on 
the automatic character of derivation. But in many 
of his descriptions he lets it be understood that the 
sick person throws himself into the inferior be- 
havior in order not to maintain the superior be- 
havior. Here it is the sick person himself who pro- 
claims himself checked even before having under- 
taken the struggle, and the emotive behavior comes 
to mask the impossibility of maintaining the 
adapted behavior. Let us again take the example 
which we cited earlier : a sidk girl comes to Janet ; 
she wants to confide the secret of her turmoil, to 
describe her obsession minutely. But she is unable 
to; such social behavior *ls too hard for her. Then 
.she sobs. But does she sob because she cannot say 
anything? Are her sobs vain attempts to act, a 
diffuse upheaval which represents the decomposi- 
tior^ of too difficult behavior? Or does .she .sob pre- 
qjsely in order not To say anything? At first sight, 
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the difference between these two interpretations 
seems slight ; in both hypotheses there is behavior 
which is impossible to maintain ; in both there is 
substitution for behavior by diffuse manifestations. 
Janet also passes easily from one to the other ; that 
is what makes his theory ambiguous. But in reality, 
these two theories are separated by an abyss. The 
first, in effect, is purely mechanistic and — as we 
have seen — ^rather close to the essence of that of 
James. The second, on the contrary, really brings 
us something new ; it alone really deserves the tfife 
of a psychological theory of the emotions ; it alone i 
sees emotion as behavior. That is because, if we r^ 
introduce finality here, we can xmderstand that 
emotional behavior is not a disorder at all. It is an' 
organized system of means aiming at an end. And 
this system is called upon to mask, substitute for, 
vand reject behavior that one cannot or does not 
want to maintain. By the same token, the explana- 
tion of the diversity of emdtions becomes easy ; they 
reprcjseiit a particular subterfuge, a special trick, 
each one of them being a different means of duel- 
ing a difficulty, ' 

But Janet gave us what he could. He was too un- 
certain, divided a.s he was betv<>een a spontaneoug 
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finalism and a fundamental mechanism. We shall 
not ask him to expound the pure theory of emotion- 
behavior. One finds a first draught of it in the dis- 
ciples of Kohler, notably in Lewin “ and Dembo.’’ 
Here is what P. Guillaume has written on the sub- 
ject in his Psychology of Form'.* 

“Let us take the simplest example: the subject 
is asked to reach an object placed on a chair, but 
without putting his foot outside a circle drawn on 
the ground. The distances are calculated so that 
the thing is very difficult or impossible to do di- 
rectly, but one can resolve the problem by indirect 
means. . . . Here the force oriented toward the 
object takes on a clear and concrete meaning. Be- 
sides, in these problems there is an obstacle to the 
direct execution of the act; the obstacle may be 
material or moral ; for example, it may be a rule 
which one is bound to observe. Thus, in our ex- 
ample, the circle which one must not overstep forms 
a barrier in the subject’s perception from which 

Lewin, "Vorsatz, Wille und BedUrfnis,” Psy. Forschung, 
VII. 1926. 

® Dembo, “Dec Acrger als dynamischrs Problom,” Psy. 
Forschung, 1931, pp. 1-144. 

* Bib. de Philosophic scieutificiue, pp. 138-143. 
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there emanates a force directed in an opposite 
direction to that of the first. 

The conflict of the two forces produces a tension 
in the phenomenal field. . . . When the solution 
has been found, the successful act puts an end to 
his tension. There is a whole psychology of the act 
of replacement or substitution, of ersatz, to which 
the scliool of Lewin has made an interesting con- 
tribution. Its form is very variable. The half-results 
attained may help to stabilize it. Sometimes the 
subject facilitates the act by freeing himself from 
some of the imposed conditions of quantity, quality, 
speed, and duration, and even by modifying the 
nature of his task. In other cases it is a matter of 
imreal, symbolic acts ; one makes an evidently vain 
gesture in the direction of the act; one describes 
the act instead of doirfg it ; one imagines fantastic, 
fictitious procedures (if I had ... I would have 
to . . .) outside of the real or imposed conditions 
which would permit of its being accomplished. If 
the acts of substitution are impossible or if they do 
not produce suflicient resolution, the persistent ten- 
sion manifests itself by the tendency to give up, to 
run away, or to retire into oneself in an attitude 
of passivity. We have said, in effect, that the subjept 
r 34 r 
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finds himself submissive to the positive attraction of 
the goalj to the negative attraction of the barrier. 
Moreover, the fact of having agreed to submit to 
the test has conferred a negative value on all other 
objects in the field, in this sense, that all diversions 
foreign to the task are ipso facto impossible. The 
subject is therefore enclosed in .some way in a cir- 
cuit which is closed everywhere : there is only one 
positive way out, but it is closed by the specific 
barrier. This situation corresponds to the diagram 
below: 



Escape is only a brutal solution since one has to 
break the general barrier aad accept a diminution 
of the self. Withdrawing into oneself, the encyst- 
mjent which raises a protective barrier between 
the hostile field and the self, is another equally 
feeble solution. 

*rhe continuation of the tesf can end in condi- 
tions of emotional disorder, other still more primi- 
tive forms of the freeing of tensions. The attacks of 
.sometimes very violent anger which occur in cer- 
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tain persons have been well studied in the work of 
T. Dembo. The situation undergoes a structural 
simplification. In anger, and doubd e^ss in all other 
j ^motig gs, th ereis ^weak ening of th^barriers which 
' separate the dcejp and the ^p^rfici^l^ers of ^he 
a:S^hich nom^y ^^^^ontrojl^of, actions 
l)y the deep personality ^d Jhe m^tery of the self ; 
a weakening of barriers between the real and 
^jMj^sai-Juontrariwise, from the fact thkt-action is 
^ blocked, tensions between the external and the in- 
ternal continue to increase ; the negative character 
extends uniformly to all objects in the field which 
lose their proper value. . . . The* privileged direc- 
tion of the goal having disappeared, the differenti- 
ated structure which the problem has imposed on 
the field is destroyed. . . . The particular facts, 
notably the varied physiological reactions, to which 
some*psychologists have attributed a particular 
signification, are intelligible only on the basis of 
this combined conceptioikof the to pology of emo- 


Wc have now arrived, at the end of this lOTig 
quotation, at a functional conception of anger. 
Anger is certainly neither an instinct nor a habit 
nor a reasoned calculation. It is an abrupt solution 
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of a conflict, a way of cutting the Gordian Knot. 
And we certainly come back to Janet’s distinction 
between superior behavior and inferior or derived 
behavior. Only, thi.s distinction now takes on its full 
meaning; it is wc who put ourselves into a state of 
complete inferiority, because on this very low level 
our needs arc .^c^yc^; wc arc satisfied, and withi 
less expense. B^ing unal^, ^ tije .stat^of hi^| 
, ^r^s^,^loj^n^^tli^,,^|j^^ precise^^i\fei5_^ 

a ^blemjy^ct up^orngelyg^^v^lcwer^Vir- 
^ selves, and^^Jr^mio^ ourselv^ into the kind of> 
^eiQg \yh<^ IS jatis^ed^V^th^jcaydg.^^ Jes g v^ l 
^dapted_ jmu^ns ( for^example, tea ring 
paperj^uc^ivesjhe stat^ent of the^^rpblem) . 
Tims, ^ ger ap Ec ars j iei:g ^as a n ^escaj^ the snb- 
ic(;£.Jn^iig^r_j;es^mhleg340p,,^wh^^ the 
power to undo the knots of the ropes wlil^i'’bi^d 
fimC hvi 5 t^^ 3 ’'sqiui?fi^ bond^And 

the behavior of “ange^’ les^ well a^pted ^to t he 
problem than the — an^impnssihle — hp- 

""I mnoT M^hicb would resolve it, is , however, precisely 
^d perfectly adapted to the ftced of breaking the 
tension, of shaking off that •leaden cloak which 
weighs on our, shoulders. Henceforth, one will be 
able to understand thccj^mples which we cited 
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earlier : the p&ychasthcnic who went to see Janet 
wanted to confess to him. But the task was too diffi- 
culf. There she was in a narrow and threatening 
world which expected her to perfonn a precise act 
and which repulsed her at the same time. Janet 
himself indicated by his attitude that he was listen- 
ing and waiting. But, at the same time, by his pres- 
tige; his personality, and so on, he repelled this 
confession. It was necessary to escape this intoler- 
able tension, and the sick person could do so only 
by exaggerating her weakness and her confusion, 
by turning her attention from the act to be done in 
order touring it back to herself (“how unhappy I 
am”) (^y trans^m^gj^et, by hw^v^ry^^attitude, 
from a judge to a comforter, by externalizing and 
enacting her very lack of power to talk, by ‘can- 
celing the precise neq«sity^of gi^ng such^d suph 
m form atio a al^ ut the heavy andTuidiffercntiatcd 
presajyre^v^ch t^vygrld exerted.upon her. That 
was the moment for the,sobs and the hysteria to 
appear. Likewise, it is easy to understand the fit of 
anger which seized me when I could no lon^r 
reply to someone with whom I had been bantering. 
Anger in this case had not quite the same role as 
in Dembo’s example. It was a -matter of carrying 
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on the discussion on another plane : I w^^nat^c^ 
to bovit^j^I made myself formidal^ and intimi- 
dating. I wanted to inspire fear. At the same time 
I used derived (crsatze) means to conquer my 
Dpjjoncnt: abusc^ and, threats which were equiva- 
lents for the witticism I could not find, and, by the 
abrupt transformation which I intyDOsqd upoij my- 
sclf^^I became less exacting in my choice of means. 

Yet we cannot be satisfied with^ the point we' 
have reached. The theory of behavior-emotion is 
perfect, but in its very purity and perfection we 
can see its insufficiency. In all the examples we 
have cited, the functional role of emotion is un- 
deniable. But as such it is also incomprehensible. 

I understand that for Dembo and the psychologists 
of fbmr the passage from the state of inquiry to the 
state of anger is explained*by the breaking of one 
form and the reconstitution of another. And I 
understand the breaking of the form “problem- 
without-a-solution” in a very strict sense ; but how 
I can I adinit the appearing of the other form? Ij^ 
f^^rbe thought of as being'cl^rly gLyen as the 
substitute o f the fii^. It exists only in relation to the^ 
first. Therefore there is a single process, namely, 
transformation of .form. But I cannot understand 
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this transformation without first supposing con- 
sc iousness ^lncl^aloqe, byjts synthetic activity, 
"^nljreaklnd recomtitute fonns ceasless^, It alone 
,^an account for the finality of emotion. Besides, we 
have seen that the entire description of anger given 
by ‘Guillaume, following Dembo, sjtpws it to us as 
aiming to transform the aspect of the world. It is a 
matter of “weakening the barriers between the real 
and. the uiircal” and “destroying the differentiated 
st^cture which the problem has imposed upon the 
.field.!’ Splendid; bu^as soon_as it is a question of 
settingup a connection from the world to the self, 
we can no longer be content with a psychology of 
form7~^y.e ffiust evidently have recourse to con- 
sciousness, And moreover, in the last analysis, isn’t 
that what Guillaume ha&j;ecourse to when he says 
that the angry person ^^kens the barriers which, 
separate the deep and superficial levels of the self ^ 
Thus, the phy siological the ory of Jarnes has leS'us 
by its veryinadequacy t qj^net’s theory of behav ior, 
which, in turn, has led ^ to thej^ctional theory 
of c*motion-form, afid this, in mnr7 finally, sen& 
us' back to"cwtscioussie.ss. That is what we should 

... -I 

have begun with. It i.s now time to formulate the 
real problem. 
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CHAPTEB TWO 


TIIK PSYCHOANALYTIC 
T If K O H Y 


O NE CAN undcistanci emotion only if he looks 
for 'd'^wiificaHgn. This sif^nification is by 
nature of a fuficTtpnaTorder. We arc tlieicforc led 
to speak of a §nality of einotiom^ Wc grasp this 
finality in a very concrete way by”" objective exami- 
nation of emotional behavior. It is not at all a 
matter of a more or less obscure theory of emotion- 
instinct based on a priori principles or on postulates. 
Th^ simple consideration of facts leads us to an 
empirical intuition of t he finalist sig nification 
erSotionTTfr^ the other hand, we try to estaHfsli 
the essence of emotion as a fact of interp.sychology 
in a full intuition, we gi’asp this finality as inherent 
in its structure. And all* psychologists who have re- 
jected on Jarn^’s peripheric theory have been 
more or less conscious o{ t his fina list signification.^' 
This is wha1(Janct adorns with the name “psychic.j^ 
lUs what psychologi.sts or physiologists like Cannon 
•and Sherrington fried to reintroduce into the dc- 
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scription of emotive facts with their hypothesis of 
a cerebral sensitivity ; again, thi s is what we fi nd in 
Wallon or, more recently, ip the psychologists of^ 
form^his finality supposes a synthetic organiza- 
tion of _behavior wh ich can be onl^ the unconscious 
of the psychoanalysts or consciousness. But it would 
be rather easy, if it were necessary, to have a psy- 
choanalytic theory of emotion-finality. OnfcCQuld, 
without too much trouble, show anger o^feapfto 
be means used by unconscious tendencies to^saiisfy 
thSmselvcs sjHihollcally^f^ break a state of un- 
bearable” tef^n. One” could account for this essen- 
tial diaracter ^'emotion as follows : one undergoes 
it ; it takes one by surprise ; it develops in accord- 
ance with its own laws and without our conscious 
spontaneity’s being able to modify its course appre- 
ciably. This diasociation of the organized character 
of emotion, whose organizing theme one could cast 
into the unconscious, and of its inevitable character, 
which would be such only»for the consciousness of 
the subject, would render about the same service 
on the plane of empirical psychology as the Kail^ 
tian distinction between empirical character and 
noumcnal character does on the metaphysical 
plane. 





THK PSYCHOANAT.YTIC 


THEOlt^ 


]^s; ^hoana lytical psychology has cer tainly been 
Jhe fi rst-tCLguFjEe emp^ S^n the signification of 
^ psychic fact&,j^iat is, it was the first to insist upon 
'MnT'fact that every state of' consciousness is the 
HrijuTvalenrirf somet hin g other ^an itself. For ex'- 
^tnpigrtEe~Chititisy theft carried out'Tay a person 
who is sexually obsessed is not simply a “clumsy 
theft.” As soon as we coraider it with tke psycho- 
analysts as a phenomenon of self-punishment it 
sends us back to something other than itself. It 
sends us back to the first complex for which the 
sick person is trying to justify himself by punishing 
himself. One can see that a psychoanalytic theory of 
emotion could be possible. Does it not already exist? 
A woman has a phobia of bay-trees. As soon as she 
sees a cluster of bay-trees, she faints. The psycho- 
analyst discovers in her childhood a painful sexual 
incident connected with a laurel bush. Therefore, 
what will the emotion be in such a case? A phe 
nomenon of refusal, oficensure. Not of refusal o\ 
the bay-tree. A refusal to re-live the memory con 
fleeted with the bay-tree. The^motion here is flight 
from the revelation to be made, as sleep is some- 
times a flight from a decision to be made, as the 
.sickness of some young girls is, for Stekel, a flight 
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from marriage. Of course, emotion will not always 
be escape. One can already begin to see among the 
psychoanalysts an interpretation of anger as a sym- 
bolic gratification of sexual tendencies. And, of 
course, none of these interpretations is to be re- 
jected. There can be no doubt that anger may 
signify sadism. That fainting from passive fea^may 
signify flight, the search for a refuge, iscertain, Blid 
^^9r^all tryJ:o shbtrthe reasori for it. What is in 
question Here is the very principle of psychqanalyti- 
caljMcpianalign. ThaL isJwfaat we should IlTce to 
gonsidep hei;^ 

Tlie psychoanalytical interpretation considers 
thg p henomenon of consc i ousness as the jyinb^ic 
realization of a desire repressed by censorship. Tet 
us note that for consciousness this desire is ngfitn- 
plicated in its symbolic realization. Insofar as it 
exists by a nd imourjconsdousn^ itjs o nly wh^jt 
i^pears to be: emotion, desire for sleep, theft, 
‘j^bia of bay-trees, etc. I Lit were ot herwise and 
^f we ha d soine cqnsciousnes.s, evjs,nJmfdidt> of pur 
jeal d esire, we should be ^ ishonest; the psycho= 
Malyst-^oes not mean it that way. It follows that 
thfjjgn^ 
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thine sisni fled is tntlrclv c \xLiMlminJ^.. thins sig. 
MfyingjThe behavior of the subject is, iii-itself, 
wh^t is^'pTwc call “in itself” what it is-f or -itself ) , 
but it is possible to decipher it by appropriate tech- 
niques as a written language is deciphered. In short, 
tlie conscious fact is to the thing signified as a 
thing, the effect of a certain event, is to that event, 
for example, as the traces of a fire lit on the moiui- 
tain are to the human beings who lit the fire. 
Human presences are not contained in the ashes 
which remain. They are connected with them by7 
a bond of causality ,* the bond is external^ the re-j 
mains of the fire are passive in relation to this 
causal relationship as is every effec t in relation to 
its cause. A consciousness which has not acquired 
the* necessary technical knowledge would be unable 
to perceive these traces as figns. At the same timej 
these traces are what the y a re, 'tha t is , th ey exist in 
themselves outside of any signifying interpretation ; 
they are half-calcinated pieces of wood ; that is all. 

May we admit that a fact of consciousness ma y 
16e like a thing in relation to it3 siernificationj that is, 
may receive it from without like an externahquality 
— as* it is an external quality for the burnt wood J;o 
have been burned by men "who wanted to warm 
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themselves? It seems, at the start, that the first' 
result of such an interpretation is to establish con- 
sciousness as a thing in relation to the thing signii 
fieS ; it is to admit t ha t ^i^ciousness is es tablished 
as a si^^cation without being conscious of the sig- 
,^nicat iQn which it _estabfehe^ There is a flagrant 
contradiction here, unless one does not consider 
consciousness as an existence like a stone or a cart. 
But in this case it is necessary to renounce entirely 
the Cartesian cogito and make of consciousness a 
secondary and passive phenomenon. Insofar as con- 
sciousness makes itself ^ it, is never anything but 
what it appears to be. Therefore, if it possesses a 
signification it should cqntain it in itself as a struc- 
turepf COTsciousneM. This does not at all mean that 
this signification has to be perfectly explicit. Many 
degrees of condensation and clarity are possible. It 
means only that we should nofexamine conscious- 
ness from without as one examiiieslhetraces of the 


fire or the cncamprnent, but from within, that one 
.should find signification Jn it. If the cogito is to be 
p^^bler.CQn£ci5jMn8^5h itsglf^he fact, the signifi- 
l otion , aad jhe tf u^si^fied.j 

The truth is that what makes an exhaustive refu- 
lation of psychoanalysis difficult: is that the psycho- 
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analyst docs not. consider signification as being con- 
ferred upon consciousness from without., For him 
there- is always an internal analogy between, the 
jjQmci^^J^ct ^tvd~tho^esire^which , it^presse^ 
"^sincc the conscious fact symbolizes with^e- com- 
plex; which is expressed. And for„i>he psychoanalyst 
this chaiwicter of symbol is evidently not external to 
the fact of consciousness itself; it is constitutive. 
We are completely in agreement with him on this 
point : that symbolization is constitutive of symbolic 
consciousness will trouble no one who believes in 
the absolute value of the. Cartesian cogito..B.ut it 
must be understood that if symbolization -is. consti- 
tutive of consciousness, itis 4 ).ennissibleJn.-pcrceive 
that there. is an im manent bond of c omprehension 
between the ,symholi 2 atiDn.and .dje symbol. Only, 
we shall have to agnee-upon what it is that con- 
sciousness is constituted o/.ia.symbolization. In that 
case, there is nothing behind it,_and the relation 
between symbol, thing symboli zed, and symboliza- 
tion is an interstructural bond of consciousness. But 
■"If we add that consciousness Symbolizes under the 
causal pressure of a transcendent fact which is the 
repressed desire, we again fall into the previously 
described thebiy. which makes the relation of thing 
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signified to thing signifying a causal relation. It is 
the profound contradiction of all psychoanalysis to 
introduce both a bond of causality and a bond of 
comprehension between the phenomena which it 
studies. These two types of connection are incom- 
patible, Also, th<kpsychoanalytic theoretician estab- 
lishes transcendant bonds of rigid causality among 
the Jacts studied (in dreams, a pin cushion always 
signifies woman’s breasts; entering a railway-car- 
riage signifies performing the sexual act) whereas 
the practitioner is confident of getting successful 
results by stud)'ing, above all, the facts of conscious- 
ness in comprehension, that is, by seeking in a 
flexible way, the intra-conscious relationship be- 
tween symbolization and symbol. 

As for us, we do not reject the results of psycho- 
analysis when they are obtained by comprehension. 
We limit ourselves to denying any value and any 
intelligibility to its subjacent theory of psychic 
causality. And, morcoverjrwe assert, that to the 
extent to which the p sychoanalyst m akes use of 
con^rehension to irtte rpret consdousness ij:, wouln 
be better f reely to recognize that everything w hich. 
tax es pl ace in co nsemusness can rec ei ve its ex plana- 
tion only fr(^ con sciousness itself . So we have re-^ 
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turned to our point of departure : a theory of cino- 
tidn'whicli insis_ts_ oii^ the signifying character of 
emotive facts should seek this signification in con- 
«ciousncss itself. In other word.Sj it is consciousness i 
which makes itself consciousness, being moved to\ 
^ so by the needs of _an inner signification. 

_^'The fact is that partLsans of psychoanalysis will 
immediately raise a difficulty of principle ; if con- 
sciousness organizes emotion as a certain type of 
r^onse“adapted to.an exterior situation, how docs 
it com e aboutj therefore, diat it_ does not hav/ 
conscio mne^s^ of this adaptation? And it must be 
recognized tliat their theory accounts perfectly foi^ 
the jvedging between signification and conscious- 
ness, w'hich ought not to astonish us since it is made 
pre’fcisely for that purpo.se. Better still, they will say, 
in most cases we struggle as a conscious spontaneity 
against the development of emotional manifesta- 
tions ; we try to ma ster our fear, to cairn our anger, 
to hold back our sobs.«Thus, not only do we not 
have consciousness^ofjhe finality of emotion but 


Ve s.till repress emotion with dl our strength, and it 
invades us in spite otourselvciC^A phenomenological | 
dcsQriptiortN^ emotion owes it to itself to remove 
tfiese contradictiojrs. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


A SKETCH OF A PHENOME- 
NOLOGICAL THEORY 

P erhaps what will help us in our investigation 
is a preliminary observation which may serve 
as a general criticism of all the theories of emo- 
tion which we have encountered (except, perhaps, 
Derabo’s theory) , For most psychologists everything 
takes place as if the consciousness o/.lhe emotion 
were first a reflective consciousness, that is, as if 
the first form of the emotion as a. fact of conscious- 
ness were to appear to ps as a modification of our 
psychic being or, to use everyday language, to be 
first perceived as a state of consciousness. And cer- 
tainly it is always possible take consciousness of 
emotion as the affective structure ^j^onsciousness, 
to say “I’m angry, Fm afraid, etc.CJ5nt,I^i^is not^ 
origiimUy consciousiu^s of being afraid , any more 
— ^han thcjmC^ioiTbf^s consciousness of 

p^eiwigj^c bookJEinotigaal consciousness is, "^t ^ 
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first, unreflectivc, ai^ on this^plane it can be con- 
scions of itself only on the nor^ositional Ixnod^. 
Emotionarconsciousness is^ at fi^t, consciousness , 
the world. I t is not even necessary to bring up the 
whole theory in order clearly to understand this 
principle. A ^feW simple observations m ay suffi ce, 
and it is rcfnarkable that the psychologists of emo- 
tion have never thought of making them. It is 
evident, in j^ect, that the man who is afraid is_ 
^raid of sojnething. Even if it is a matter of one 
of those indefinite anxieties which one experiences 
in the dark, in a sinister and deserted passageway, 
etc., one is afraid of certain aspects of the night, of 
the world. And doubtless, a U psy chologists have 
noted that emotion is set m motioii by a perception, 
a representation-signal, etc. But it seems that for 
them the emotion then withdraws from the object 
in order to be absorbed into itself. Not much reflec- 
tion is needed to understand that, on the contrary. 


the emotion returns to fee object at eyery moment 
.an^is fed tlr^c. tm^lexamplc, ^ht in a state of 
Ticar is described as if the object were not, ^before 
anjthing.else,.a fli^f froin a certain object, as if 
the object fled did not remain constantly present in 
,the flight itself, as its theme, its reason for being, 
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that fiom which one flees. And how can one talk 
about anger, in which one strikes, injures, and 
threatens, without mentioning the person who rep- 
icsents the objective unity of the'^e insults, threats, 
and blows? In short, the affected subject and the 
affective object aie bound in an indissoluble syn-' 
the«is. Emotion is a certain wav of a pprehending 
the world . Dembo is the only one who has per- 
ceived this, though he gives no reason for it. The 
subject who seeks the solution of a practical prob- 
Teih'iroutside iri Ihe woild ; he perceh^ the world 
every moment t farougb tiis act s, Jf he fails in his 
atttempts, if he gets irritated, his very irritation is 
still a way in which the world appears to him. And , 
between the action which miscarriw ^e anger, 

i | is not ne cessary .for the subject to reflect back 
ugon his behaviorj Jqjnt^calate a r eflexive con- 
sciousness. There can be a continuous passage_from 
"tlie uriicflcctive consejousn^s “w orld-acte^ ^* (ac- 
”Hon’) to” the unreflectivC cnnsnn ^snpss- “wp rld- 
hat^r la pgerj.^ic sccond"is^a tr ansformatio n 
of the other. * 

To undci stand hotter the meaning of what is 
to follow, it is necessary that the reader bear^in 
mind the essence of unteflcctive behavior. There ip, 
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too great -a^endency to believe that action is a 
coastant passir^ from the unrcflccdYC to the re- 
,^ecti\ie, fjrom the world to oursel|! We perceii^ 
thi ejaf^lern ( unrefl ec dveness-oonscio usness of the ^ 
wond) j then we Bat^vg-rfiarselr^- as having the 
proWem to solve ( reflection 1 ; on the basis of this 
reflection we eonceive an action insofar as it ought 
to be carried on by us (reflection ) , and then we go 
ij^_the. wo rld to ca r ry out t he^action- ltmreilec- 
'tivejj no longer c^sidering anything but the object 
acted upon. all new difiiculties , all pajtial 

checks which might require a restriction of adapta- 
tion, .^g^i_sendU^Jgjh£jgflective^ Hence, a 

CJ^^^^lt_gM^g^an 3 ^^coI:ning;^wltich^ of 

Now it is certain that we can reflect on our 


action. But an operation <?n*_the universe is carried 
out mo.st often without the subject’s leaving the 
unreflective plane, For example, at this moment I 
am writing, but I have rib consciousness of writing. 
Will it be said that habit has made me imconscious 
of the movements my hand is making as it forms the 
letter^? That would be absurd. Perhaps I have the 
ha^it of writing particular words in a particular 
prdcr. In a general way, one should distrust ex- 
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plaining things by ascribing them to habit. In 
reality, the art of writing is not at all unconscious. 

It is a present structure of my consciousness. Only, 
k is not conscious of itself. To write is to take an 
active conscioasnea^ i nsofar as they are 
born under my pen j.^!K l m of words insofar as they 
are written by me-. I intuitively grasp the words 
ihsofar as they have this structural quality of issuing 
ex nihilo, and yet of not being creators of them- 
selves, of being passively created. At the very 
moment that I form one of them, I do not pay 
attention to each solitary stroke that my hand 
forms ; I am in a special state of waiting, creative 
waiting ; I wait for the word — ^which I know in ad- 
vance — ^to borrow the hand which writes and the 

• 

strokes which it forms in order that it may realize 
itself. b e sure, I am*n crt consgbus of the words 
in the same way as w hm I look over someone’s 
.shoulders and read what he is writing. But that 
does' not mean that I an# conscious of myself as 
writing. The essential differences are as follows: 
first, my intuitive apprehension of what my neigh- 
bor is writing is of tne type called “probable evi- 
dence.” I perceive the word.s which his hand forgis 
well in advance of its having Completely formed#, 
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them. But at the vei 7 moment when, on reading 
“indep . . I intuitively perceive “independent,” 
the word “independent” is given as a probable 
reality (in the manner of the table or the chair). 
Contrariwise, my intuitive perception of the words 
I am writing delivers them to me as certain. It is a 
matter of a somewhat special certainty ; it is not 
certain that the word “certainty” which I am in the 
act of writing is going to appear (I may be dis- 
turbed, may change my mind, etc. ) , but it is certain 
that if it appears, it will appear as such. Thus the 
ac,tion-c©»st^« j.^1^ of pertain objects ht a 
^tjaUe woiM Let us say, if you will, that insofar 
as they are real, future objects, they are probable,' 
but insofar as they are potentialities of the world, 
they are certain. In the second place, the words 
which my rleighbor is writing make no demands ; I 
contemplate them in their order of successsive ap- 
pearance as I would look at a table or a clothes- 
hanger. Qn the other hand, the words, which I 
\xigencej^ The veiy way I perceive them 
i5~creativc activity constitutes them as 
such; they appear as potcntlkUties having to be 
reftlhed. Not having to be realized by me. The J 
^oes not appear heit* at all. I simply sense the trac- 
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tion which they exert. I feel their exigence objec- 
tively. I see them realizing themselves and at the 
same time demanding to be realized further. I may 
very well think that the words which my neighbor 
is forming are demanding their realization from 
him. I do not feel this exigence. On the other hand, 
the exigence of the words which I form is directly 
presafT; it lias weight and it is felt. They tug at my 
hmid^nd.'^ideTt.'But not in ^ejnan ner of liyc 
al^~actIv^i^e^mons wherinight actu^ly push 
and^'g'’ at it ; th^ have amssiv e ex iggnde. As to 
m^an^T^'am conscious orirftrthe“sense that I 
see it directly as the instrumenLby_which the words 
realize themselves. It is an objecLin.the world, but 
at the same time, it is present andJivecL Here! am 
at the moment hesitating:_shalLI write --there&re" 
or. “consequently” ? That,dpes not at all imply that 


^ I stop and think about it. Quite simply, the polen- 
^'tialities ‘ %erefore” and “consequently” appear — 
->^PQteB |iahties-— ^ d confe into co nflict. JiVe shall 
‘Hry elsewhere to describe in detail the world acted 
upon. Thq ihingiji^malters here is to show that, 
action 3S* s^ntane^s^nrellectlve consciou sness 
cdSSlifutWTcertamVxi^fitia^ in the y^^d, 
and thatin ^teFloacTirisisot necessary to be_ 
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conscious of the self as acting — quite the contrary. 
In short; unrcflectivc behavior is not unconscious 
behavior ; it is conscious of itself non-thctically, and 
its way of being thctically conscious of itself is to 
transcend itself and to seize upon the world as a 
quality of things. Thus, one can understand all 
those exigences and tensions of the world which 
surrounds us. Thus, one can draw up a “hodologi- 
cal” ^"map of our umwcll, a map which varies as a 


fujii^ohbf dur^acts a nd ne eds. Only, in normal aji^d 
^apted acti on, th e>> tffects “liP j?€r£alj zed” §ppear 
as 'Having to be resized in 
themselves appear as poten 


existence. THis apprehension of the rneans as the 
.only possible way to reach the end (or, if there are 
Ti m5ans,'a§‘the onl ^ <1 possible means, etc.) can be 
called a pragmatistic intuition of the detetaiinism 
of the~w5rW. fV<Si ijusjpoinjjof view, the world 
*a"roun3^as=:::^hat the Germans "call umwcH — ^the| 
world of our dSircs, ow needs, and our acts, ap- 
fjeafs as if it were furrowed ^vith strict and narrow 
T^aths wh ichTead~to''onr or't fie'dthcr detcr inined 
(m d, th at~i C ^^^rance of a created 

object. ^ 

"^Lewiii’s exprc-ssiijr" 
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J^aturally, there are decoys and traps scattered 
around here and there. This world might be com- 
pared to the moving plates of the coin-making 
machines on which the ball-bearings arc made to 
roll ; there arc paths formed by rows of pins, and 
often, at the crossings of the patlis, holes are pierced 
through. The ball-bearings must travel across a de- 
leimined route, taking determined paths and with- 
out falling into the holes. 'JTus^WQr^is di^ull. 
Thi^jaotion^ dij ^cult yjs jiot a^rcflectlye nof^i 
j^ch w^ld im^y a rel^pnsl^ tom^. Ij; is there, 
wOTld ; itl^^al^ of the woriH which is 
g|j|iTO_in thc^jierce|Hi^ '(ex^tl^ lifetfie paths 
toward the potentialities and,_1he_pptentialities 
themselves and the exigence s of objects: books 
having to be read, shoes havirig to_be assenfbled, 
etc.) ; it is the noematkal correlative of our activity 
whether undertaken or only conceived. / 

At presept, we can conceive of what an emotioV^ 
is. It is a transfonnation«of the world. When tlie(^ 
paths traced out become loo difficult, or when wc 
sceno path, wc carfno longer live in so urgent ariSi 
fUfficult a world, All-the ways arc barred. However, 
wc must act. So we try to changejiifi worldUhat is, 
to live as if the connection betvseen tilings and their 
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potentialities were not ruled by deterministic proc- 
esses, but by magic. Let it be clearly understood 
that this is not a gamej we are driven_against a 
wall, and we throw ourselves into this new atti- 
tude with all the strength we can muster, Letit also 
be understood that thi.s attempt is not c onsci ous of 
being such, for it would then be .the-object of a 
reflection. Before^^ytlmig^ls^t is.^^^ure^of 
new cormegtiQna-an^ne ^exjgen cegv..T^^sejzure~~ 
of an object being impossible or giving rise to a 
' tensibnT whl^T 'cannot bj^^^taine^consciousn^ 

Sself , 

thereis nOoSung strange- about Jhisutflia^ in the^ 

, -direction of consciousness. We find a thousand ex- 
amples of similar transformations in aetry^ and 
perc ^tion pF or example, to look for a face con- 
"■ceal^in a picture puzzle (.“where is the gun?”) is 
to lead ourselves perceptibly into the picture in a 
new way, to behave before the branches, the tele- ' 
graph poles and the im^ge as in front of a gun, to 
realize the eye movements which we would make 
rin front of a gun. But we do laat grasp these move- 
ments as such. An intention which transcends them 
and whose hyle they constitute directs itself through 
tlfem upon the trees and the poles which are seized 
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as “possible guns” until suddenly the perception 
» crystallizes and the gun appears. ThuSj 4 hrough.a 
^jange^fintoniOTjji^ a ^ang^^lb^avior, we 
^a^^jrehmd_ajiC]^,^^tj^or^i3^^ obj^t in a new 
,39X^^ere is no need to start by placing ourselves 
■'on the reflective plane. The vimette’s inscription 
serves directly as motivatifiEi,^^^eek the ^^un with- 
out leaving th^nrefl^tjv^ a^oteq- 

'"tiaTgun-a ppears — ^\^uek localized jiL^e igiage. 
Th^chaBge.. Qf int eation andiehajdor: w^ic^char- 
actejjz^the^notiOT nmsi^e QOMeiy^in the sapae 
The impossibility of finding a solution to 
the problem objectively apprehended as a quality 
of the world serves as motivation for the new un- 
reflective consciousness which now perceives the 
world otherwise and with a new aspect, and which 
requires a new behavior — through which this 
aspect is perceived — and which serves as hyle for 
the new intention. B jjt th fi ^^tiwe^behavkj^-^q^; 
on the jMafiulane as the othScoehavior^^t is nqt 

the igoicy^ particular means.^ 
\seeks by itself tp^gonfer ujpQj:hepb lcct, andj jdtli^ 
o ut mod ifying it in its actual structur e ano tl^r 
‘™ality, a lesser existence, or a lesser presence (or 
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a greater existence, etc.) . In sho rt, in emotion it i;^ 
the body which, dieted by consciou sness, changes 
its rdfatiOTS with the world in order that the world 

I.— . I ■ III -- - • • - - - . . 

mgy*changc its qualit ies. If -e motio n is a jo ke, it is 
a ioke we b^cve i n. A sim ple e xample will make 
tAis CTOotiv^structure dear: I extend my hand to 
take a bunch of grapes. I can’t get it; it’s beyond 
my j;gach. I shrug my shoulders, I let my hand 
drop, I mumble, “They’re too green,” and I move 
on. All these gestures, these words, this behavior 
are ^of seized upon for their own sake. We are 
with a little^omgdyjylMch J- am. playing 
' under the bunch of^apes,.^TOUgh which I con fer 
fi^nthe grap^^thej5iamctg]3Stig_ m~l5 ^ig^“too 
gre^’ i^ch c^ sery^as a substitute for the be- 
diavrorAvWch ^m qnab^^to keej> up. At'first, they 
presented themsdves as “having fe be picked.” But 
this urgent quality very soon becomes unbearable 
because the potentiality caimot be realized. This 
unbearable tension becemes, in turn, a motive for 
foisting upon the grap^ the new quality “too 
"•green,” which will resdlve th& conflict and elimi- 
nate the -teQsioa.^OnIy I cannot confer this quality 
on. the grapes chemically, I cannot act upon the 
bunch in the ordinary ways. So I seize upon this 
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sourness of the too green grapes by acting disgusted. 
Tmagically (JO]ifer-upon~tfRrgrapes the quality I- 
^desire. Here the comedy is only half sincere. But let 
^he situation be more urgent, let the incantatory 
Behavior be carried out with seriousness ; there we 

'have emotion. . — 

Jb'or example take passive fear. I see a wild ani- 
mal coming toward me. My legs give way, my 
heart beats more feebly, I turn p ale, I f all and faint. 
Nothing seems less adapted Aan this behavior 
whichL^nds me over defenseless to the danger. 
Agrf^gtjt js a bijiavigtJDf gjcq /?g.. Here the faint- 
^mgls a refuge. Let it not be thought that this is a 
^^€fuge /or^'m^that I am trying to save myself in 
order not to see the -^d animal any more. I did 
not leave the unreflective level, but, lacking power 
to avoid the danger by the normal methods and the 
deterministic links, I denied it. I wanted to anni- 
hilate it. The urgency of the danger served as 
motive for an annihilating intention which’ de- 
manded magical behavior. And, by virtue of this 
fact, I did annihilate it as far as was in my power? 
These are the limits of my magical action upon the 
world; I can eliminate it as an object of conscious- 
^ness, but I can do so only by eliminating conscious- 
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ne&s ® itself. Let it not be thought that the physio- 
logical behavior of passive fear is pure disorder. It 
represents the abrup t realization of the bodjly con- 
ditions which ordinarily accompany the transition 
from being awake to sleeping. 

The flight into active fear is mistakenly consid- 
ered as rational behavior. Calculation is sem in 
such behavior — quick calculation, tiTlo^ure— the 
calculation of someone who wants to put the 
greatest possible distance between himself and 
danger. But this is to misunderstand such behavior, 
which would then be only prudence. We do not flee 
in order to take shelter ^^^jlee for lac Lflf -Power 
to aimihu,^^ ourselve s in the state of faint ing. 
Flight is a"7^ting which is enacted ; it is a magical 



"foria T structure'^ tne spa^ we live in by abruptly 
creating a potential direction on the other side. It. 
is a way of forgettjng it, of denying it. It is the 
same way that 'nbvicesuTlaSjdng shiil their eyes 
and throw themselves at theirajpponent. They want 
to eliminate the existence of his fists ; they refuse to 

- Oi at Iwisl by modifying it; fainting is the transition to 
t^dn-ain consciousness, that is, “unrealizing.** 
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perceive them and by so doing symbolically elimi- 
nate their efiicacity. Thus, the true meaning of fear 
is apparent; it is_^a_coniciousn^ whjd^, through 
magical benavjor, aims- at denying an Qb|ect of the 
external world, and whic h wi ll go so far as to.anni- 
»h5arCcltsclt r5tntd . to zmnih ilatp the - urUh it. 
]P tesive sadnessjs characterized, as is well known, . 
^ oy'^bSGa^^ISfof oppression ; there is muscular reso- 
lution, pallor, coldness at the extremities ; one turns 
mward a comer and remains seated, motionless, 
'offering ^h^east posa ble surface to the worl d. 
One prefers the shade to broad daylight, silence to 
noise, the solitude of a room to crowds in public 
places or the streets. “To be alone with one’s sor- 
row,” as they say. That is n ot the truth at a ll. It is 
a mark of good character to seem to meditate pro- 
foundly on one’s grief. But the cas es in which on e 
really ch erishes his sorrow are rat her rarp Thp- 
''reasoxTis quite otherwise: one of the ordinary con- 
ditions of our action havin^disappeared, the wdrld 
requires that we act in it and on it without that 
condition. Most of the potentialities which throng 
it (tasks to do, people to see, acts of daily life to 
carry out) have remained the same. Only the 
means of realizing them, the -ways which cut 
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through our “hodological space” have changed. For 
example, if I have learned that t am ruined, I no 
longer have the same means at my disposal (private 
auto, etc.) to carry them out. I have to substitute 
new media for them (to take the bus , etc .) ; that is . 
precisely'wHat 1 3o not want. Sadness aims at climiT 
nating the obligation to seek new wa^,Jto3caS5^ 
form jthe stru cture of the world by a;^tbtallv undif=. .. 
figmi^ted structur^. In shor-t-.-k -is..a. question o f 
maidng'dfThc-worta an^^Qectively neutral real^/j 
a system in total affectivfev<;quiIJB?ftnnrot discliMg- 
ing the strong affective charge from objects, of 
reducing them all to affective zero, and, by the 
same token, of apprehending them as perfectly 
ecyavalent and interchangeable. In other words, 
lac^g ili^po 5 yer^d will to accpm^sh the ac|^ 
wj^ch^e hatd^been j^annihg, w_bAa\^in^uchji„ 
way ma t th e um^se.iolohget requires anything 
of us.''f o bring that aEaut3ve can only act upon qur * 
sflf, only ''‘dim the light,” and the noemat ical cor- 
relative of this' attitudeTs'What^e call Gloom j the 
universe is gloomy, that is, undifferentiated in struc- 
ture. At the same time, however, we naturally take 
^e cowering position, we^‘widi<^aw into our- 
selves.” The noeiftatical correlative oHhis attitude 
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Refu^AH the universe is gloomy, but precisely 
Bec auie^e want ft) protect ou rselves from its fright- 
e^f r and limitless monoton y, we constitute any 
place whateyer,.asjL ^^ga3rner/!_^t is^ ^only j dif- 
feferifiation in th^ tot^mM ^tony of the wori d : a 
stretch of wall, a bit of darkness which h ides its 
gloorhy jmmensi^i ^n i us. 

Active sadness can take many forms. But the one 
cited by Janet (the psychasthenic who become hys- 
terical because she did not want to confess) can be 
characterized as a refusal. The question is, above 
all, one of a ne gative behavior which aims at H^ny- 
ing the urgency of certai n problems and substi^- 
tuting others. The sick person wanted Janet’s 
feeli ngs to be mov ed. That means she wante4 to 
r eplace the attitu de of impassive waiting wBicSir he 
adopted by one of 'affectionate concern. That was 
what’she wanted, and she used her body to bring 
it about. At the same time, by putting herself ipto 
a state which made confessfon impossible, she cast 
the act to be performed out of her range. Thus, as 
long as she was shaken with tears and hiccups, any 
possibility of talking was removed. Therefore, the 
potentiality was not eliminated in this case; the 
confession remained “to be made.” But she had 
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withdrawn from the sick person; she could no 
longer want io do it, but only wish to do it some 
day. Thus, th 5 ...sick ^ppKon had delivered herself 
from thc(^a'mful feeling "thal the act was in her 
power, thai'shc was'trec to do it or not. Here the 
emotional crisis is the'jibarulonmg ofTCSporlsiMity. 
There is magical exag^ration of the difficulties of 
the world. Thus, the world preserves its differenti- 
ated structure, but it appears as unjust and hostile, 
because it demands too much of us, that is, more 
than it is humjtnly possible to give it. The emo- 
tion this case is therefore a 

^ipag^r comg^y ofin^potenc^ the sick person re- 
sembles seivants who/Eairog brought thieves .into 
their master’s home, have themselves tied up so 
that it can be clearly seen that they could not have 
prevetfted the theft. Only, here, the sick person is 
tied up by himself and by a thousand tenuous 
bonds. Perhaps it will be said that l(Qis.p^ful feel- 

t o~getli ^or^ 
hccc&sarily of a reflective nature. But we do not 
iTelifvc it, and all one nee^*flo^!».^h yjv& hipisplf m 
be aware of th is : it is tKe object tyhichJs jiiven 
iiS^g ’folic circate d 7re?:^^^/ tEc^on^sion whicIT is 
to and being able to be made. 
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Of course, there are other functions and other 
forms of active sadness. Wc shall not insist upon 
anger, which we have already spoken of at some 
length and which, of all the emotions, is perhaps 
the one whose functio!dfflr?)k is must evident. But 
what is to be said ab<iut^oX,?fiDoes it enter into our 
description? At first s^i^i^oes n ot segm to, since 
the joyous subject does not have to defend himself 
against a change which belittles him, against a 
peril. But at the very beginning, we must first dis- 
tinguish between joy-feeling, which represents a 
balance, an adapted state, and joy-emotion. But the 
latter, if we consider it closely, is characterized by 
a certain impatience. Let it be understood that we 
mean by that that the joyous subject behaves rather 
exactly like a man in a state of impatience.' He does 
not stay in one place, makes a thousand plans which 
he immediately abandons, etc. In effect, it is be- 
'' cause his joy has been aroused by the appearance 
of the object of his desires» He is i ^ormed thajh e 
has acquired a co nsiderable sum o f money or that 
he is going to see agafo son ^nehe lo vgs.agd whgm 
* he has not seen foraTong time. But although thm 
object is “imminent,” it is not yet tliere, and it is 
not yet kis, A certain anjgunt of flme ^epaiates hiiri/i 
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from the object. And even if it is there, even if 
the longed-for friend appears on the platform of 
the station, still it is an object which only yields 
itself little by little, though the pleasure we have in 
seeing it is going to lose its edge ; we shall never get 
to the point of holding it there before us as our 
absolute property, of seizing it at one swoop as a 
totality (nor will we ever, at one swoop, realize our 
new wealth as an instantaneous totality. It will 
yield itself through a thnngar^fl and, sn tp 

speak, by “abscha tt unge n”) ./joy is a magical be- 
havior which tends by incantation to realize the) 
possession of the desired object as instantaneo^ 
totality. This behavior is accompanied by the cer 
tainty that the possession will be realized sooner 
late!, but it seeks to anticipate this possession. XI 
^vefractmtles of'jby, as wcU as lITuscul'arTiyper- 
tension and slight vaso-dilatation, are animated and 
transcended by an intention which aims through < 
them at the world. Thj^ seems easy ; the object of 
our desires appears nem and easy to possess. Each 
gesture is a furtlier approbation. To dance and.sing- 
for joy represent symbolicallv~~'ai3Dr63dmaIe~hg - 
hav ior, incantations. By means of these the obj ect, 
t^hich one could really possess onl y by prudent and. 
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in spite of everything, difficult behavior, is possessed 
^Siunc swoop — symbolically. Thus it is, for example, 
that a man who has just been toldhy a womaa that 
she loves him, can start dancing and singing. By 
doing this he abandons the prudent and difficult 
behavior which he would have to practice, to de- 
serve this love and make it grow, to realize slowly 
and through a thousand littk-detafis (gmiks, little 
acts of attentiveness, etc.) that he possesses it. He 
even abandons the wom an who, as a living reality, 
represents precisely die^olc of allTm'dSicate be- 
havior. He> gran ts jimsel^ resp^^e^ill prac- 
tice them later. Eor the^^^9In^p±,^he possesses the 
object by magic ; ^ da ^ jnimi^lEhe pos^s^i^ 
Yet we eSmbt be satisfied with diese'lf^ re- 
marks. They have allowed us to appreciate' the 
functional role of emotion, but we still do not know 
very much about its nature, 

We must first note that the few examples we 
have just cited arc far froip exhausting the variety 
of emotions. There can be many other kinds of 
fear, many other kinds of sadness. We merely state 
that they all arc tantajnount to setting up a magical 
world by using the body as a means of incantation. 
In each ca.se the problem and thf; behavior are diP 
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ferent. To grasp its significance and its finality it 
would be necessary to know and analyze each par- 
ticular situation. Generally speakings there are not 
four major types of emotion. There are many morq, 
and it would be usefuTand fruitful to clas.sify theid. 
For exampkvif;-t%t4car m the timidj ycson isj snd^ 

bchiwior motij 

''vated by a cnangircjfsituation), thisTsnotanbrdi- 
nary type of anger ; 

J)ass£ji. d&es not at all mean that it is in some 
way reducible to fear. It simply retains the ante- 
cedent fear and makes it enter its own structure^ 
It is only when one has been convinced of the func- 
tional *siructurc of emotion that he will come to 


understand the infinite variety of emotional con- 
scioilsness. On the other hand, it is proper to insist 
upon a fact of major importance : behavior pure 
^and simple is not emotion, and pure and simple 
^ consciousness of this behavior is not emotion either. 
Indeed, if it were SO, th^s finalist character of emo- 
tion would appear much more clearly, and on the 


’ other hand, consciousne.ss wohld ea.sily ^je-atfl^Tto 


jEwseat! 

tioasV 


itself from 


’er,»there are false emo-j 


yhich are not behavior. If .someonfe*^veaJD(«! 


^a gift which onT 


tfjnfcrests me, it is possible 
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that I may make an external show of intense joy, 
that I may clap my hands, that I may jump, that 
I may dance. However, all this is a comedy. I shall 
let myself be drawn into it a little, and it would be 
inexact to say that I am not joyful. However, my 
joy is not real. I shall drop it, I shall cast it off as 
soon as my visitor has parted. This is exactly what 
' we shall call a false joy, bearing in mind that false- 
ness is not a logical characteristic of certain propo- 
sitions, but an existential quality. In the same way 
I can have false fear or false sadness. Nevertheless, 
t;h^8^false^t^te§^.a^^ from^hose of 

the actor, ^e J^tor njanijStj^l^al^I^dijesSi^ b^ 
^ ij^nJ^eHo^fulj;jg 2 ;^^ of Be- 

minuc^ehayiQ^byt^I^ npt^^aadng^h ^e 
diSe^^t cases of false emotion which I have just 
cited, _^THeh^imJ s^not ^^taiT^(Hl by an ything ; it 
exists by ite^f and is vo lunt yy. Bu t ihe situation is 
real, ^and we conceive ifr as demanding this be- 
Ti avioft - A l^, by means of this behavior we intend 
niagically to^^ivcs^eal objects with certain qjjal-*" 
;1ties.JBiHl3icsequafkiesarcSse. 

'“'^•Tn^need not mean tl^ they are imaginary or 
that they must ned^^^^K^gj^hilate themsel^H 
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later. Their falseness arises out of an essential weak- 
ness which presents itself - m-vieAexicc.^^ic. agree- 
ableness of the object which was- jusL.giverL.to me 
exists as an exigence much more than-as- a- reality ; 
Ifhas a sort of parasitic and tributary reality- which 
I strongly feel. I know that I make it appear upon 
the object by a kind of fascination ; let me cease 
my incantations and it will immediately disap- 
pear^ ' 

. True ^if^ioivis quite odierwisc ; it is accom- 
panied b|ij:>elief.|lh£.q ualitieir conf erred upon ob- 
jects areH^ccir as true qualities. Exactly what is 
meant by that? Roughly this: the emotion is under- 
gone. One cannot" abandoj^t at ^illj it otfeSSCsto 
itsHf, but we cannot stop it. Besides, thetheha^w 
which boils down to itself alone does npthir^'^e 
thair '^retch upo n the object the emotional quality 
which^we^ confer u pon it. A flight w hich would 
simply be a journey would not.b^nQUg^ * 

lisK the object as being horr ible, Or rather it would 
cogfcr^poirir'flieTor^^^ality of horrible, but 
»not the matter of this quality. Jfn order for us truly 
to grasp the horrible, it-iM^nnly necessary to 
mimic it ; we must be Bpell-bouna flooded by our 
own emotion] the^forrn&i>faatfHt^^pf„th^^ |3eba,vior 
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must be filled with something opaque and heavy 
which serves as matter. We understand in this situ- 
ation the rold’of purely physiological phenomena': 
they rgpxeseril the seriousness of the emotion ; they 
are phenomena of bcli^. They should certainly not 
be separated from behavior. At first, they present a 
certain analogy with it. The hyper-tension of fear 
or sadness, the vaso-constrictions, the respiratory 
difficulties, symbolize quite well a behavior which 
aims at denying the ^.rld or discharging it of its 
afie^^e potential denying it. It is then imj^os^ 
sibletoMraw exactly a bordernne between th^ure 
difficylues and the behavion They finally enter^ 
wi^htne behavior into'Vtofal synthetic form and 
cannot be studied by themselves ; to have consid- 
ered them in isolation is precisely the error of the 
peripheric theory. And yet they are not reducible 
to behavior; one can stop himself from fleeing, 
but not from trembling. I can, by a violent effort, 
raise myself from my ch^, turn my thought -from 
the disaster which is crushing me, and get down to 
.^work; my hands will remain icy. Therefore, the~ 
.^motion m\ist be considei'ed not simply as being 
enacted ; it is not a matter of pure demeanor. It is 
^.the demeanor of a^body which is in a certain state ; 
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jjtlie State alone would not provoke the demeanor ; 
'the demeanor without the state is comedy; but the 
emotion appears in a highly disturbed body which 
retains a certain behavior. The disturbance can 
survive the behavior, but the behavior constitutes 
the form and signification of the disturbance. On 
the other hand, without this disturbance, the be- 
havior would be pure signification, an affective 
scheme. We arc really dealing with a synthetic 
form ; in order to believe in magical behavior it is 
necessary to be highly disturbed. 

In order to understand clearly the emotional 
process with consciousness as the point of depar- 
ture, it is necessary to bear in mind the twofold 
■ character of the body, which is, on the one hand, 
ari object in the world and, on the other, something 
directly lived by consciousness. We can then grasp 
the essential point: emotion is a phenomenon of 
belief. ’Consciousness does not limit itself to pro- 
jecting affective signification upon the worli 
around it.^If lives the'ncw world which it has just 
established. It lives it directly ; it is interested in it ; 
it endures the qualities which behavior has set up. 
This signifies that when, ^ith all paths blocked, 

, consciousness precipitates ijSelf into the magical 
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world of emotion, it does so by degrading itself ; it 
is a new consciousness facing the new world, and 
it establishes this new world with the deepest and 
most inward part of itself, with this point of view 
Vpn the world present to itself without distance. The 
'(^sciousness which is roused rather resembles the 
consciousness which is asleep. The latter, like the 
former, is thrown into a new world and transforms 
its body as synthetic totality in such a way that it 
can live and grasp this new world through it. 

In other words^^ consciousness changes the body, 
or, if you like, the body — ^as a point of view on the 
universe immediately inherent in consciousness — 
puts itself on the level of behavior. There we have 
the reason why physiological manifestations are, at 
bottom, very trivial disturbances; they resen^le 
those of fever, of angina pectoris, of artificial over- 
excitement, etc. They simply represent the total and 
>^ommonplace disturbance of the body as such (the 
^..behavior alone will decide whether the disturbap,ce 
^^11 be in “diminution of “life” or in "enlarge- 
i^ent”). In itself it is nothing; quite simply, it rep- 
resents an obscuring of the point of view of cop- 
Miousness on things insofar as consciousness realizes 
_this obscuring pnd lives it spontaneously. Of course,^ 
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we mean by this obscuring a synthetic totality 
and not something piecaneal. But on the other 
hand, as the body is a thing among things, a scien- 
tific analysis will be able to distinguish in the “bio- 
logical-body” or the “thing-body” troubles localized 
in such or such an organ. 

' Thus the origin of emotion is a spontaneous and 
lived degradation of consciousness in the face of the 
wbrid. What it cannot endure in one way it tries to 
in' mother by gouig to sleep, by approaching 
'^,the consciousness of sleep, dreahi, and hysteria. And 
.. the H^turbance of the body is nothing other than 
the lived belief of consciousness, insofar as it is seen 
from the outside. Only it must be noted : 

First, that consciousness does not thetically have 
consciousness of itself as degrading itself in order, 
to escape the pressure of the world ; it has only posi- 
tional consciousness o f th£-<| g CTadation.Q £. ^"wQrl d 
winch takes place on thelnagical I^I.^^^itis noii:?^ 
thetically conscipus of ^tself. It is to this extent and 
this extent only that one carTsay of an emotion that 
it is not sincere. There is therefore nothing surpris- 
ing in the fact that the finalijy of the emotion is not 
placed by an act of consciousness at the core of the 
•emotion itself. T|}is finality, however, is not uncon- 
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scious ; it exhausts itself in the constitution of the 

object. ^ 

Second, that consciousness is caught in its own 
trap. Precisely because it liv^the aspect of the' 
world by believing iiA^t is caughtAn^s own be- 
lief, exactly as in dreaming WJ-i*^yst^ia. Con- 
sciousness of the emotom^a captive^t do not 
necessarily mean thereby that anything whatever 
external to it might have enchained it. It is its own ' 
captive in the sense that it does not dominate this 
belief, that it strives to live, and it does so precisely 
because it lives it, because it is absorbed in living it.^ 
We need not conceive spontaneity of consciousness 
as meaning that it might always be free to deny/ 
something at the very moment that it posits thiss 
something. A sp^taneity of this kind would* be 
contradictory. Consciousness, by its very nature^ 
transcends itself ; it is therefore impossible for it to , 
•.withdraw into itself sgjhat it may suppose that it 
is outside in the objecylt Ipiows itself only on Qie 
wofrd.'l^d the doubfjoy its very nature, can only 
be the constitution of" an existential quality of the 
object, namely, the dubious, or a reflective activity 
of reduction ; that is, the essential characteristic of 
a new consciousness directed upon the positionaF 
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consciousness. Thus, just as consciousness secs the 

it has cast itself, it tends 
jgj^ipctuate this wonH in which it holds itself 
captive; tter'chwfion'''riaids to perpetuate itself. 
It is in thi.s sense that one can call it underjojonc ; 
consciou.snc.ss becomes concerned about^ its emo- 
tion ; it rises in value. The more one ilccs,^ic more 
frightened he is. The magical worlcf is delineated, 
fakes form, and then is comprcs.sed against the emo- 
tion and clasps' it ; the emotion does not wish to. 
escape ; it can attempt to flee the magical object, 
but to flee it is to give it a still stronger magic^ 
reality. And as for this very character of captivi}^ 
— consciousness does not realize it in itself ; it per- 
ceives it on objects ; the objects are captivating, en-j 
chaining ; they seize upon consciousness. Freedotn 
has to come from a purifying reflection or a-t< 
disappearance of the affecting situation. 

However, the emotion, such as it is, would not 1 
so absorbing if it apprehended upon the object only 
the exact counterpart of what it is noctically ( for 
^example, a certain man is terrifying at m 

this Ughtxng, m sucR'x3rcuR®anccs)£What is con- 
stitutiv^f the emofiSfis riiat it pcrccvvcfupbfi the 
object something v%hidlf exceeds it beyond measure. 
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There is, in effect, a world of emotion. All emotions 
have this in common, that they make a same world 
appear, a world which is cruel, terrible, gloomy, 
joyful, etc., but one in which the relationship of 
things to consciousness is always and exclusively 
magical. It is necessary to speak of a world of emo- 
tion as one speaks of a world of dreams or of worlds 
o^^adhess, that is, a world of individual syntheses 
maintaining connections among themselves and 
possessing qualities. But every quality is conferred 
upon an object only by a passage to infinity. This 
grey, for example, represents the unity of an infinity 
of real and possible abschattungen, some of which 
are green-grey, green seen in a certain light, black, 
etc. Similarly, the qualities which emotion confers 
upon the object and the world it confers upon'them 
ad aeternum. Of cour se, if I abr ^tlyjerc eive an 
object as horrible, I am not expllody affirming that 
it wilttemain hornb le diroughout etern ity. But the 
very affirmation of-jthe^jt arrible ag-n^^testmtial 
quality^of'the object is already iri^df a passage to 
infinity. Thef thing, at" 
the heart of^e-thijjgi^lsJslOTeadve texture ; it 
is constitutive of iu. ^ 

Thus, an overwhelrruM and definitive quality ^f 
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the thing appears to us through the emotion. And 
that is what exceeds and maintain.s our emotion. 
The horrible is not only the present state of the 
thing; it is threatened for the future; it spreads 
itself over the whole future and darkens it ; it is a 
revelation of the meaning of the world. “The hor- 
rible” means precisely that the horrible is a sul)- 
stantial quality ; it means that there is the horrible 
in the world. Thus in every emotion a host of affec- 
tive pretensions are directed toward the future to 
set it up in an emotional light. Wc live emotively a 
quality which penetrates us, which we suffer, and 
which exceeds us on eveiy side ; at once, the emo- 
tion ceases to be itself; it transcends itself; 4tj5^t 
a trivial episode of our daily life ; it is intuition of 
the ajjsolute. 

This is what explains the delicate emotions. 
Through a behavior which is barely outlined, 
through a slight fluctuation of our physical state, 
jwe ^ipprehend an objective quality of the object. 
The delicate emotion i^ not at all apprehensive 
about a slight unpleasantness, ^ modified wonder, 
a superficial disaster. It is an unpleasantness, a 
Wonder, ^ disaster dimly seen, perceived through a 
veil. It is a dfminution, one which gives itself out 
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as such. But the object is there ; it is waiting, arid 
perhaps the next day the veil will be 'thrown aside, 
and we shall see it in broad daylight. Thus, one 
may be only very slightly affected by all this, if one 
means thereby the bodily disturbances or the be- 
havior, and yet, through a slight depression, we may 
fear that our whole life will be disastrous. The dis- 
aster is total — we know it — ^it is profound ; but as 
far as today is concerned, we catch only an imper- 
fect glimpse of it. In this case, and in many others 
like it, the emotion ascribes more strength to itself 
than it really has, since, in spite of everything, we 
see through it and perceive a profound disaster.^ 
Naturally, the (ielicate' Motions differ radically 
from the weak emotions whose affective grasp of 
the object is slight. It is the intention which fliffer- 
entiates delicate pniotion from weak emotion be- 
cause the behavior and the somatic state may be 
identical in both cases. But this intention is, in turn, 
motivated by the situation. 

This theory of cmotiofi does not explain certain 
abrupt reactions of horror and admiration whicl^ 
appear suddenly. For example, suddenly a grinning 
face appears flattened against the window pane; 
I feel invaded by terror. Here, evidently, ther^ is 
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no behavior to take hold of ; it seems that the emo- 
tion has no finality at all. Moreover, there is, in a 
general way, something immediate about the per- 
ception of the horrible in certain faces or situations, 
and the perception is not accompanied by flight or 
fainting. Nor even by impulsions to flight. How- 
ever, if one reflects upon it, it is a question of phe- 
nomena which arc very particular but which are 
susceptible of an explanation which fits in with the 
idea we have just expounded. We have seen that, 
in emotion, conscio usness is degraded and abrupt ly 
transfmms th e determined world in which we live 
in to a magicjaKworld. But there is a -xeciproeal- 
acdon .\ tlji^world itself sometim^rcyeals itself to 
consciousi^sras^agicarmstead of determine, 
was "ejected of it. Indeedj^e' need riot believe 
that the ^gical is'lm e^pneral^uahty which we 
impose u^Q^thTwp^ as ouiMnoods metate. Here ’ 
is an existential str uctur e of the world 'which is, 
magical. 

We do not wish to enlarge here upon this subject 
which we are reserving for, treatment elsewhere. 
Nevertheless we can at present point out that the 
category “magical” governs the interpsychic rda-, 

■tion.s of men in society and, more precisely, our pev- 

* 
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ception of others. The magical, as Alain says, is 
“the mind dragging among things,” that is, an irra- 
tional synthesis of spontaneity and passivity. It is 
an inert activity, a conscious ness ren dered passive. 
But it is appear to 

us, and they -dp so jiQ.t_b ecause of^ uejiosition in 
relation to them, not as the effect of our passions, 
but out of Msmtial necessity. In effect, conscious- ‘ 
5ess can be a*bt;.an|cen^en£j^^tl^y by under- 
going the mo^ca^oi^tpassivity. Thus, the mean- 
ing of a is a matter ofronsciousness- to -begm 
with (and not a-sign.j3f ’cofiscio^ness^,^ but an 
akered, degraded consciousness, which i?,. precisely, 
passivity. We shall come back to these remarks 
later and we hope to show that they obtrude them- 
selves upon the mind. Thus, man is always a wizard 
to man, and the sociaTworKTSat firsT magical. It 
is not impowMe to take a deterministic view of the 
.. interpsychological world nor to build rational 
superstructures upon this mdgical world. But this 
time it is they which are Ephemeral and without 
equilibrium; it is they which cave in when the 
magical aspect of faces, of gestures, and of human 
situations, is too strong. What happens, then, when 
the superstructures laboriously built by reason cave 
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in and man finds himself once again abiniptly 
plunged into the original magic? It Ls easy to guess ; 
consciousness seizes upon the magical as magical ; 
it forcibly lives it as such. The categories of “sus*- 
picious,” of “alarming,” designate the magical in- 
sofar as it is lived by consciousness, insofar as It 
urges consciousness to live it/ The abrunt nassag e / 
from a ration al app rehension of th e wo rld to aj j^- 
^eptibn of the same worldTaV magical, if it js-moti- 

Wtad hy thfr-rthj?vir?f-s^ antTif- 

by a disagreeable element, is horror ; if it is accom- 
panied by an agreeable elemmt-k-WTiii^bc wonder 
(we cite these two examph^fther^^c, of^oufsCj 
many other cases). Thu^ there Ja^gtwo fonns^of 
potion, according to whether it is we'>??hicrtonstl- 
tute' the magic of the world to replaces determin- 
ijlstic activity which cannot’ be realized] or whether 
is the world itself vyhich abruptly reveals itself as 
being magical. In horror, for example, ;we suddenly * 
perceive the'upsetting ^ the deterministic barriers. 
That face which appears at the pane — we do not 
first take it as belonging to a Inan who mi^t open 
the door and with a few steps come right up to us. 
On the contrary, he is given, passive as he is, as 
acting at a distance. He is in immediate connection, 
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on the other side of the window, with our body ; we 
live and undergo his signification, and it is with our 
own flesh that we establish it. But at the same time 
it obtrudes itself ; it denies the distance and enters 
into us. Consciousness, plimged into this magical 
world, draws the body along with it, insofar as the 
^body is belief. It believes in it. The behavior which 
' gives emotion its meaning is no longer ours ; it is 
the expression of the face, the movements of the 
body of the other person which come to form a 
synthetic whole with the disturbance of our organ- 
ism. Thus, we again find the same elements and 
the same structures as those we described a little A 
while ago. Simply, the firet magic and the significa- 
tion of the emotion come from the world, not from 
ourself. Of course, magic as a real quality of the 
world is not strictly limited to the human. It ex- 
tends to things insofar as they can be given as hu- 
man (the disturbing interpretation of a landscape;! 
of certain objects of a rooii:^whiij!u;p ^a,lQs the trhce^ 
o La n^ sterious vis hor) or m they 'b ear.jjSg mark 
of-4he'.TOicE igriBesi^ tEis dis tinctiga 

between t he,two jreat type s mef hotionJsnot abs o- 
lutely rigorous ; Acre alie^t^ mStui^of t he two 
types and, most Motions are not pur^irisih t&s ^ 
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way that consciousnessj by realizing through spon- 
taneous finality a magical aspect of the world, can 
create the opportunity to manifest itself as a real 
lli agical qua lity. And reciprocally, if the world is 
giwn as rnagicSl in one way or another it is possible 
for consciousness to specify and complete th(; con- 
stitution of this~ma^; 3 fiffuse it cvciTw herc, or, on 
the contrary, gather it up and concentrate it on a 
single object. 

At any rate, it should be noted that emotion is 
not an accid^ataj-modificatio n of a subject which 
would otherwise- be -plunged -into -an imchanged 
world. It is easy to see that every em otional appre- 
henaon oJLan.object-'VN^acb-frightens^ irritates, sad- 
dens, etc., ca n be made_only on the baskjof-a.4otal 
alterition of the world. In order that an object may 
in reality appear terrible, it must realize itself as an 
immediate and magical presence face to face with 
consciousness. For example, the face^which ap- ^ 
peartd behind the wii^ow ten yards from me 
must be lived as immediately present to me in its 
menacing. But this is possible diily in an act of con- 
sciousness which destroys all the structures of the 
world which might reject the magical and reduce 
the event to its proper proportions. For example, 
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the window as "object which must first be broken/* 
the ten yards as "distance which must first be 
covered/* must be annihilated. This does not at all 
mean that consciousness in its terror brings the face 
closer in the sense that it would.reduce the distance • 
from the face to my body. Tj?' reduce the distance 
is still to reckon with the distance. Likewise, as long 
as the frightened subject ^n think that “the win- 
dow can be broken easilp/;,'it can be opened from the 
outside,” he is only giving rational interpretations 
which he propose^but of fear. In reality, the win- 
dow and the distance are perceived "at the same 
time** in the act by which consciousness perceives 
fhe face behind the window. But in the very act of 
perceiving it4l i£V are relieved of their chara cter of 
necessary instruments. They are perceived other- 
wise. Thcalista nce k -no4oBg^ -perceived .as.-dis- 
tance, because it is no longer perceived as “that 
which must first be travelled.” It is perceived as the 
unitary basis of the horrible. The window Is no 
longer perceived as "that which must first be 
opened.** It is peredVed as the frame of the horrible ' 
face, #<And in a general way regirajs^reL-set up 
around me on the basis of wni cH thc horrible ma ni- 
fests itself. For IhF horrible is* not possible in the^ 
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deterministic world of instruments. The horrible 
ckn only in ^i5kin^.,QfwmJ4 whose existaji^ 

arc magic^by Mtu^and wKo^noSibj^^^npcfcu^^iC 
against ‘th^xis^tsj,irirTftagicaLJfh^ is rather 
w^if slicw n in tiae universe Of Ahe dreaiti where 
doors^" kicks, -walls^rid ^nis Jfrc holA recourses 
against the menaces of the thief or the wild animal 
because they are perceived in a unitary act of 
horror. And as the act which disanns them is the 
same as the one which creates them, we see the 
murderers cross these walls and doors. In vain do 
we press the trigger of our revolver — the shot docs 
noTgo nbjectjwjtatect- 

ever as hornme is to jperceive i t oirfhe-feasiT of a 
world which revealTitselTas aZreadyljeiffg horrible, 
-="lf'hus,^'t:5ftseietisiiess-~€a£’'‘’be=5^ In 

erent ways. The world can appear to it as a, 
complex of instruments so organize that if one 
wished to produce a determined effect it would be 
necessary to act upon the determined elements of 
the complex^ In this case, each instrument refers 
to' other instruments and to the totality of instru- 
ments ; there is no absolute action or radical change 
that one can immediately introducevinto this world.' 
It is necessary to modify a particular instrument 
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and this by means of another instrument which 
refers to other instruments and so on to infinity. 
Buj the world can also appear to it as a non-instru- 
{ftiental totality, that is, modifiable by large masses 
and without an intermediary. In this case, the cate- 
gories of the world will act upon consciousness im- 
mediately. They are present to it without distance 
(for example, the face which frightens us through 
the window acts upon us without instruments; 
there is no need for the window to open, for a man 
to leap into the room and walk upon the floor). 
And, reciprocally, consciousness aims at combating 
these dangers “or modifying those objects without 
distance and without instruments by absolute and 
massive modifications of die world. This aspect of 
j^he world is entirely coherent; it is the magicai 
worl^. We shall call emotion an abrupt drop or 
consciousness into the magical. Or, if one prefers, 
there is emotion when the world of instruments 
abruptly vanishes and thC magical world appears 
in its place. Therefore, it is not necessary to see 
emotion as a passive disorder of the organism and 
the mind which comes from the outside to disturb 
the psychic fifty On the contrary, it is the return 
of consciousness to the magical' attitude, one of the- 
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great attitudes which are essential to it, with ap- 
pearance of the correlative world, the magical 
world. Emotion is not an accident. It is a mode 
’of existence of consciousne.ss, one of the ways in 
which it understands (in the Heideggerian .sense of 
’'‘Vcrstchcn”) its “bcing-in-thc-world.” \ 

A r^eptive coiisciousncss can ii|wny,s direct itself 
upon emotion. In this ease cinotiW appears as a 
structure of consciousness. It is notVure and incx- 
pre.ssible quality as is brick-red or th^ pure impres- 
sion of grief — as it ought to be accord^pg to James’s 
theory. It has a meaning; it signifies stumething for 
my psychic life. The purifying reflectiotf of the phe- 
nomenological reduction can perceive the emotion 
insofar as it constitutes the world in a magical 
form. “I find it hateful because I am angiy.” 

But this reflection’is rare and necessitates special 
motivations. Ordinarily, we direct upon the emo- 
tive consciousness an accessory reflection ^Vhiefl cer- 
tainly perceives consciousiless as con-sciousness, but 
jnsofar as it is motivated by tjic object: *T :^m 
angry because it is hateful.” It is on the basis ’of 
this reflection that the pa.ssion will constitute itself. 
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T he purpose o£ the theory of emotion which 
we have just outlined is to serve as an experi-"' 
ment for the establishment of a phenomenological 
psycholo|y. Of course, since it is an example, we 
are prevented from giving it the development which 
it requires.^ On the other hand, since it was neces- 
sary to make a dear sweep of ordinary psychologi- 
cal theories of emotion, we moved gradually from 
the psychological considerations of James to the 
idea of signification. A phenomenological psychol- 
ogy which was sure of itself and which had first set 
up a fresh area would begin at the very start by 
fixing in an eidetic image, the essence of the psy- 
chological fact which it was investigating. This is 
what wc Have tried to do for the mental image in a 
work which will soon Sppear. But despite these 
reservations of det;ail we hope that we have man-... 

^ We should very much like our suggestions to stimulate 
the writing, from this point of view, of complete mono- 
graphs on joy, wdness etc. We have here furnished only 
the schematic directions for such monographs. 
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aged to show that a psychic fact like emotion, 
which is usually held to be a lawless disorder^ has a 
proper signification and cannot be grasped in itself 
without the understanding of this signification. At 
present we should like to mark the limits of this 
psychological research. 

We have said in our introduction that the signifi- 
cation of a fact of consciousness comes down to 
this: that it ^ways indicates the total human- 
re^ty which becomes moved, attentive, perceiving, 
willing, etc. The study of emotions has quite veri- 
fied this principle: an emotion, refers back to what 
it signifies, And, in effect, what it signifies is the 
totali^^pf ^e r^ationships. of the human reality 
to“‘fhe world, l^he passage to emotion is a total 
modififcation of “being-in-the-world” according to 
‘the very particular laws of magic. But at once we 
see the limits of such a description; the psychologi- 
cal theory of emotion supposes a preliminary de- 
.scription of affectivity ins9far as the latter consti- 
tutes the being of the human reality ; that is, insofar 
*as it is constitutive for our humhn-reaUty of being 
affective human-reality. In this case, instead of 
starting from a study of the emotion^r the inclina- 
tions which might indicate a human reality not yet 
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elucidated as the ultimate term of all research, an 
ideal term, moreover, and in all likehood, beyond 
the reach of anyone who begins with the empirical, 
the description of affect would take place on the 
basis of the human reality described and fixed by 
an a priori intuition. The various disciplines of^ 
phenomenological psychology arc regressive, and 
yet the term of their regression is for them a pure 
ideal. Those of pure phenomenology are, on the 
contrary, progressive. It will doubtless be asked why 
it is expedient in these conditions to use these 
two disciplines simultaneously. It seems that pure 
phenomenology would be sufficient. But if phe- 
nomenology can prove that emotion is in essence a 
realization of human-reality insofar as it is affec- 
tion, it will be impossible for it to show that 
human-reality must necessarily manifest itself in 
such emotions. That there are such and such emo- 
tions, and^only these, manifests without any doubt 
the factitiousness of hipian existence. It fe this 
factitiousness which makes necessary a regular re- 
course to the cmpiTical ; it is this which, in all like-' 
lihood, will prevent psychological regression and 
phenomenological progression from ever coming 
together. 
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